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CHAPTER I 



In all the long annals of history, on 
the great checkered scroll of the world, 
replete with records of wars and bat- 
tles, of misery and sorrows innumera- 
ble, sometimes of happiness and pros- 
perity, there is no page so full of con- 
centrated interest, of brilliancy and 
heroism as that of the United States of 
America. 

No monuments of bronze or stone; 
no immortal epic of the great wars 
waged for liberty ; no paeans raised in 



1744. / 
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the era of grandeur, no frozen tears 
wept over the decadence and downfall, 
remain. 

Near to us as the period is we can 
scarcely realize what the nation was ; 
all that it accomplished, the great place 
which it filled in the contemporary- 
world, so little is left to mark its tem- 
pestuous course. And in the future 
the waves of oblivion which beat in 
vain against the everlasting Pyramids, 
the Eternal Sphinx, the graves of Per- 
sepolis, and still more vainly against 
those monuments more enduring than 
bronze or stone, the Iliad, the Antig- 
one, the Inferno, Hamlet and Faust, 
will have obliterated from the memory 
of coming ages almost every trace of 
the United States. 

One such monument as the Parthenon, 
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one ode of Sappho, a verse of Horace, 
would have made the nation live for- 
ever ; but with all its power, its vast 
population, its boundless wealth, it has 
kept no sculptured poem, nor living 
verse to rescue it from eternal night — 
nothing save the one imperishable 

monument of its early geuius 

The Declaration of Independence. 

The political and sociological history 
of the United States may be divided 
into three periods. 

1. From 1700 until 1865 comprising 
their development from a few de- 
tached colonies into a great nation. 

2. From 1865 until 1925 commencing 
with their era of greatest prosperity 
and continuing until their decadence 
had begun. 

8. From 1925 until 2010 covering the 
period of their decadence until their 
final disintegration. 



1 
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The origin, the rise, the prosperity 
and the decline of nations before the 
Christian era was usually the slow im- 
perceptible evolution of a wandering, 
nomadic race into a rude loosely con- 
solidated nation, which affirming itself 
by gradual stages, conquering and 
profiting by the conquest of neighbor- 
ing tribes and races, gradually elevated 
a slow moving superstructure of intelli- 
gence, dominion and wealth ; until ab- 
sorbing the surrounding elements of 
good and evil, it towered above the 
world, arrogant in its strength, its cul- 
ture, its preeminence. Then, blinded 
by pride, enervated by wealth and lux- 
ury, oblivious of the toilsome and 
glorious struggles of the past, it sank 
into a slow but inevitable decadence, 
struggling against its fall, reacting 
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against the vices sapping its strength, 
recalling and exhibiting traces of its 
former heroism and glory until pur- 
suing fate, in its relentless course, 
doomed it to slavery, extinction and 
all but oblivion. Centuries elapsed 
from its inception to its downfall, and 
we, in our curious retrospective search, 
are bewildered by the long epochs 
chronicled in its history. Time was 
reckoned by dynasties, not by years, 
by centuries not by decades, and the 
endurance of the nations strikes us 
with such admiration and wonder that 
we can almost credit their own belief 
in their immortality. 

With those nations whose inception, 
growth and development occurred after 
that era, the evolution was far more 
rapid. Profiting to some extent by 
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the accrued experience and accumu- 
lated wisdom of the past, they started 
on a higher plane, developed far more 
rapidly, but having attained their ze- 
nith of power and wealth fell not less 
quickly into decadence. Saved from 
the more hopeless fate of oblivion, they 
existed and exist by the genius of their 
authors, artists and sculptors, bequeath- 
ing an imperishable name, not only to 
themselves, but to the nation which 
gave them birth ; writing their deeds 
and names on monuments less perish- 
able than bronze or stone, traversing 
the ages with the majesty of their 
genius, and well-nigh attaining the 
immortality accorded their gods and 
saints. 

With the United States all was dif- 
ferent. In scarcely more than two 
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hundred years they sprang into exist- 
ence not by slow evolution from primal 
barbarism, but ready made ; Minerva 
from the head of Jove. They grew, 
they dazzled the amazed world, and 
they fell and nothing was left. No 
lasting monuments of stone recording 
the achievements of their heroes, no 
vast sepulchres, no triumphal struc- 
tures, and, above all, no epic, no 
odyssey, no gem of poetry, or art to 
arrest the attention of future ages re- 
main save the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; nothing was left but a vast col- 
lection of scattered coins, the medium 
of exchange, the God of the people, the 
inspiration of artist and poet. 

That quaint and curious link be- 
tween the Old World and the New, the 
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Byzantine Empire, had fallen. Reach- 
ing back to the Imperial Caesars, carry- 
ing downward through the ever varying 
ages something of tlie traditions, the 
splendors and the glories of ancient 
Rome, enwrapping itself in relics of 
grandeur, civilization and power; de- 
spising the gross ignorance, the false 
chivalry, the brutal feudalism of the 
middle ages, it had struggled and main- 
tained itself by chicanery, deceit and 
intelligence — until relentless fate had 
decreed its fall. It had been viciously 
corrupt beyond belief, and enervated 
with the quintessence of the vice of 
ages, but it had retained and cherished 
what was left of the literature, art and 
science of the Old World, and when it 
had fallen, but not till then, delivered 
up its vast treasure house to the newer 
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world. The curiosity, the stifled aspi- 
rations, the yearnings for something 
better, which tortured the mediaeval 
world were at length gratified ; and 
stimulated, encouraged, modern life 
began. And, as if the chains which 
had fettered man, binding liini to the 
soil, dwarfing his mind, warping his 
soul until humanity was little better 
than the cattle of the fields, were to be 
shattered at once — a new world was 
discovered, a new religion arose and 
the art of printing spread and dissemi- 
nated the vast stores of knowledge 
wrested from the Byzantine Empire. 
Encouraged and elevated, men's souls 
aspired to a purer and broader life. 
The past was revealed. The present 
was indefinitely extended and the fu- 
ture was made bright with hope. 
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Almost at once the veil of darkness 
which had shrouded the ages, was reft. 
The culture, learning and art of the 
past were revealed. The curtain which 
shadowed the future was drawn — and 
above all the discovery of a new world, 
immeasurably enlarged and extended 
the horizon of life, and seemed to prom- 
ise an asylum, vague and shadowy it 
is true, mysterious and dangerous, but 
full of hope and fascination — a possible 
Utopia, to which the oppressed souls 
and tortured bodies of the slaves of 
feudalism longingly turned. 

But the period ushered in by these 
great events — the poetic Renaissance 
was slow of development. For long 
years knowledge was accessible only to 
the rich and privileged. Printing was 
a cumbrous and undeveloped art, and 
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the dissemination of its products la- 
borious and restricted. The great dis- 
coveries in the New World were zeal- 
ously appropriated by the rulers of the 
old. Knowledge of them was as zeal- 
ously guarded, and only fantastic, fabu- 
lous, and horrible tales, leaked out 
among the mass of benighted people. 
So the sixteenth century opened and 
closed, before these great events had 
wrought their destined changes. Then, 
but only then was it apparent. Lib- 
erty dared to raise her pennon. Re- 
ligion had emerged from ignorance and 
superstition. But the rulers great and 
small, the authorities and powers, 
strengthened by the whole complicated 
machinery of feudalism and by centu- 
ries of domination and possession sup- 
ported by a debased religion, resisted 
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with the persistence of ignorance and 
the tenacity born of arrogance ; fought 
step by step, by force, cunning and 
delay, every effort for change. Light 
was fatal, darkness and superstition 
were the foundation stones of the mon- 
strous temple, where they, its priests, 
ever guarded the God of caste and 
privilege— and their power was great, 
too great then in the old world. Men 
of courage and conviction, men of en- 
lightenment and independence were 
too isolated. They could accomplish 
little, but if they died at the stake, or 
silently wasted away with an unreal- 
ized ideal, they left friends, brothers, 
followers and imitators. 

And the spirit of inquiry was abroad; 
the love of liberty grew ; the aspiration 
for a higher life soared above the tyr- 
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anny and persecution of the time and 
lasted and procreated. Absolute Mon- 
archism, which had grown up on the 
ruins of Feudalism, and which could 
only exist by virtue of gross supersti- 
tion, fear and power, had intensified 
this longing for freedom. Material well- 
being, the prosperity and wealth of the 
people were its earnest desire — ^for how 
otherwise could they pay taxes and 
support the luxury of an immense 
court ; the profligacy of an enormous 
administration ? But inquiry, education 
and liberty were fatal to its privileges 
and power, and to quench these it in- 
vented that most diabolical and mysteri- 
ous institution — The Inquisition. 

To this tyranny of the spirit even 
more than the body the millions sub- 
mitted ; the hundreds rebelled. Some 
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enthusiastic zealots courted the stake 
and martyrdom for religion and prin- 
ciple, others, no- less fervent but more 
practical by nature, longed and sought 
for freedom and independence else- 
where. 

Inevitably their thoughts fixed upon 
America, the vast unexplored conti- 
nent of which so little was known and 
so much dreamed. Not to the rich 
countries of the South, teeming with 
the wealth of nature, hiding in their 
bosom treasures which to the minds of 
the day were inexhaustible ; where the 
climate was that of paradise; where 
life glided by as a lotos dream and 
wealth came unasked and unsought. 
These were the goals of the adventur- 
ers of the Southern races where Spanish 
and Portuguese bigotry conveyed a hell 
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to all those who differed in faith >nd 
belief. But they turned rather to the 
North, where nature provided so little ; 
existence smoothly flowed on; these 
sturdy children of France, England and 
Holland, not seeking gold, but free- 
dom; not treasures but independence; 
not ease but hardship; not fortune 
but poverty ; not security but danger 
and death. They left therefore, with 
their families, rich and flourishing com- 
munities, comfortable homes and genial 
firesides; they left an easy, agreeable 
and cultivated life ; they left happiness 
and prosperity ; all that renders exist- 
ence easy and attractive, friends, fami- 
lies, traditional affections and interests, 
and sought an unknown country, wild 
and rugged, tenanted by savage beasts 
and still more savage men ; where na* 
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tiire was inexorably stern and harsh, 
and pitilessly and vindictively resisted 
all efforts to coerce and control it. 
They entered voluntarily upon a life 
fraught with innumerable dangers, im- 
measurable hardships, with nothing to 
anticipate but a future shrouded in im- 
penetrable obscurity and the ominous 
shadow of death hovering in menace — 
and for what ? An idea, a principle, 
the liberty to think as they wished, to 
act as they chose. Only the noblest of 
their race would voluntarily make such 
a choice, and never before had there 
been such a nucleus for the foundation 
of a great nation as were the early 
colonists. 

And during the whole of the seven- 
teenth century they came, animated 
chiefly by the same lofty motives, to 
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the new country with its frozen wilder- 
ness, its rocks and wastes, its gloomy 
forests and barren mountains, in iso- 
lated vessels, or in little squadrons of 
two or three, bringing their modest 
fortunes in cattle, implements and 
seeds, hopeful, courageous, intensely 
pious and with an indomitable will 
which conquered all things save death 
alone. 

The country was nominally under 
the dominion of England, but that na- 
tion set little store by the inhospitable 
tracts of whose vast extent no one 
knew, and whose riches no one sus- 
pected ; so that the colonists were prac- 
tically free, unrestrained and uncon- 
trolled ; they formed their religious and 
political (quasi patriarchal) communi- 
ties. They lovingly retained many of 
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the customs and triaditions of their old 
homes, and while arrogating liberty of 
conscienGe for themselves, were not so 
tolerant of others ^ho differed from 
them in belief. Nevertheless there was 
room enough and to spare for all who 
differed in religion or politics, and little 
communities, and gradually colonies 
spread and scattered themselves along 
the vast seaboard from Labrador to the 
El Dorado of the Spaniards in the 
South. Mostly emigrants from the 
hai'dy maritime nations of Europe, they 
instinctively clung to the sea, following 
its windings ; reluctantly losing sight 
of it, dwelling as of old by its loud re- 
sounding surges. Who shall tell what 
they suffered ; what hopes were shat- 
tered ; what lives were wrecked ? The 
sad and long chronicle of their deaths 
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is recorded on mouldering and forgot- 
ten tombstones; but of their annals, 
their never ceasing struggle with the 
unwilling soil, their long combat with 
nature and with man, their privations 
and endurance, their sufferings and 
sorrows, we can know but little ; — we 
can scarcely even imagine all that they 
knew of misery and despair, and yet 
this era of struggles and sorrow seems 
like the throes preceding the birth of a 
mighty people, great in their rise, 
great in their prosperity, sadly great in 
their fall. 

In the eighteenth century, something 
of a change was made manifest in the 
character of the emigration, by no 
means marked or abrupt, but a slow, 
gradual modification of the principles 
and motives which impelled colonists 
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to emigrate to the new country. It 
was no longer an unknown land 
wrapped in mystery, fraught with dan- 
ger, but was settled, sparsely enough, 
but studded with little colonies ad- 
vanced in civilization, full of industry, 
thriving with a nascent prosperity and 
holding out promises of greater things. 
Trade and commerce had begun to 
flourish, and there were shadowy possi- 
bilities of comfort and prosperity, if 
not of ultimate wealth. So that the 
emigrants were more often induced by 
the prospect of gain than the pure de- 
sire for liberty of life and conscience. 
The gradually increasing development 
of the country, the spread of comfort, 
the increasing ease of life, the incipient 
growth of prosperity were more notice- 
able perhaps in the Southern colonies. 
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although everywhere manifest. There, 
life had always been far easier. The 
climate was genial, the soil rich, the 
conditions of life more congenial to 
lovers of ease. The great staple, to- 
bacco, was cultivated with little diffi- 
culty in a virgin soil and by slave labor 
(for the iniquitous traffic in slaves was 
coincident with the establishment of 
the Southern colonies), or by convict 
labor from England, and was so uni- 
versal and profitable a staple that it be- 
came recognized as a standard of value, 
taking the place of money, which for 
two centuries after the first establish- 
ment of the colonies on the shores of 
North America, was the rarest of com- 
modities. In view of tliese easier and 
more profitable conditions of life, the 
poorer class of emigration during the 
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eighteenth century tended toward the 
South. Aside from the practice of 
sending convicts from England and ap- 
prenticing children to the colonists for 
a number of years, the more reckless 
and adventurous spirits of Northern 
Europe and particularly of Great Brit- 
ain sought there an asylum and a home 
which their past career did not qualify 
them to attain at home. But even in 
the South this class of colonists formed 
a small, unimportant minority, while in 
the North, the element scarcely existed. 
Those who sought the shores of New 
England and the Middle States were 
usually animated by the desire for 
liberty and independence in religion 
and politics,, or were the friends and 
relatives of earlier colonists. And 
throughout this century, as in the pr^- 
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ceding, the prevailing characteristics of 
the colonists were courage, piety, in- 
domitable will and a fervent love of 
liberty. 

While the struggles against nature 
were less exhausting, while the wild 
beasts and savage tribes were either ex- 
terminated or driven westward, the 
century was marked by what were called 
the French wars. In these the colo?- 
nists bravely fought in great part for 
their own existence, nominally for what 
they still fondly termed the Mother 
Country. But the war to them was 
very different from the selfish dynastic 
struggle in Europe. They were fight- 
ing still for liberty of person and of 
conscience ; not against the French 
people, but against the most absolute 
monarch in Europe, and the best or- 
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ganized, most energetic priesthood, 
against the tyranny of France — against 
the bigotry of Jesuitism. They fought 
as they had fought since their arrival in 
the country, but in organized bodies 
and against a civilized foe. And they 
conquered as they had conquered the 
wilderness, the Indians and wild beasts, 
as their destiny was to conquer all but 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER II 

When toward the close of the cen- 
tury Great Britain realized that the 
children and their descendants, driven 
from their homes by exaction and tyr- 
anny, together with the persecuted of 
other nations, had built up prosperous 
and flourishing communities and had 
acquired a considerable degree of ma- 
terial wealth and prosperity, she en- 
deavored to derive every profit from the 
laboriously acquired fruits of the toil 
of her children, and as always quite 
unmindful of the welfare of the colo- 
nists, inaugurated a series of iniquitous 
imposts and taxes to which nothing in 
nature or law entitled her, but for 
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which her need furnished the excuse 
and her power the fancied means of ex- 
tortion. Loyal by nature, cherishing 
the many dear and kindly memories of 
home, the colonists were willing to sub- 
mit to any reasonable demands, and to 
necessary taxation, provided they had 
some representation in the English Par- 
liament. Even when their moderate 
requests were arrogantly denied and 
the only choice seemed to be between 
the beginning of an era of slavery or 
revolution, many of the colonists (the 
majority of those who had become most 
prosperous and thriving) preferred the 
former to the latter alternative. But 
the better spirit of the people, its pa- 
triotism and intelligence gained the as- 
cendant, and the wisest and best leaders 
launched forth the memorable Declara- 
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tibri of Independence, the noblest monu- 
ment of that or any other nation, and 
proclaimed to a still enthralled world 
universal freedom. It was the gauntlet 
thrown down at the feet, not of England 
alone, but of all the human world ; and 
the genius which inspired it and the 
courage Which enforced it, challenge 
now, a-s they will in all future ages, the 
respect and admiration of mankind. 

The War which ensued was long and 
bitter, fiercely waged on both sides and 
involving the Americans in incredible 
difficulties and hardships. With no 
army, with no money, no resources, di- 
vided among themselves, they fought 
against the wealthiest and one of the 
most powerful nations of the world. 
Alone all their heroism would have 
probably proved unavailing, but 
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strengthened at first by the moral sup- 
port of the French people and soon 
after by the most valuable material aid 
in men, vessels and money, they con- 
quered. Welcoming every form of 
hardship and suffering in behalf of 
their inherited and cherished ideal — lib- 
erty — they emerged victorious from a 
most unequal war. Then began the 
history of the greatest and shortest- 
lived nation in the annals of the world. 
A great change was wrought by the 
war, a momentous transformation took 
place in the moral and material life of 
the nation during the Revolution. The 
long occupation of the country by the 
French and English, the sudden and 
intimate association with the Old World 
in its good and bad features, inevitably 
involved great changes in the character 
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and life of the eolonists. They had 
pursued an isolated and tranquil exist- 
ence, ignorant and forgetful of the 
world, occupied with their own primi- 
tive and hard but independent exist- 
ence. They were suddenly confronted 
with the life and manners and modes of 
thought of the two great nations of 
Europe. These French and English 
were not as their forefathers, chafing 
perhaps under their grievances and suf- 
ferings and bigoted by fanaticism, had 
known and described them, but were 
philosophical, liberal and easy going; 
fighting because they were hired and 
sent to fight with but little knowledge 
of the cause of the war and less inter- 
est in it. The Americans found the 
officers educated and cultured after the 
fashion of the time. Something of tho 
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glorious attracted and fascinated the 
colonists. They caught something of 
the liberalism and philosophy of the 
France of that day. They wondered at 
and perhaps admired the more cheerful 
view of life which even the French soL 
dieys ejitertained. It was such a con- 
trast to the narrow Puritanism prevail- 
ing in th6 colonies; such a relief from 
the harshness and gloom enjoined by 
their religion and which banished the 
brightness from their existence. Many 
of the colonists too had acquired ease 
and comforts, soma even a relative af- 
fluence, and with freedom from the har- 
assing anxiety involved in the daily 
struggle for existence, came a desire for 
the refinements, the elegancies of life, 
the wish for a broader education, a 
higher culture than the colonies could 
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afford. But these were the exceptions ; 
the mass of the people were poor but 
not destitute of the necessaries of life. 
They were proud and self-reliant, proud 
of the stock from which they came, 
proud of all that they had achieved^ 
and they felt a deep earnest individual 
interest in the country, its progress and 
development. Scarce any but could 
say " Quorum pars pui." As the mag- 
nificent structure of the new republic 
towered aloft, each one felt that as his 
grandfather and father had contributed 
of their labor and had builded wisely, 
so they must maintain the family in- 
terest, the family pride in the glorious 
achievements. 

Independence was real, fundamental 
and genuine. There were few rich 
men, there were no beggars; wealth 
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was not the power, not the open sesame 
to every door in political and social life. 
Poverty was not a bar to consideration 
and success. Instead, the respect for 
family, inherited from their ancestors 
of the old world but modified and 
chastened, existed everywhere. It was 
not the European deference and servil- 
ity irrespective of the personal char- 
acter and achievements of the recipient, 
but was voluntarily offered if merited, 
firmly withheld if undeserved. 

This old semi-feudal respect for 
family coexisted with an equal or 
greater respect for learning and ability, 
and when, as was so frequently the 
case, these were united with family dis- 
tinction and achievements, such men 
were usually chosen by the people for 
their representatives, rulers and gov 
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emors. And even their children had 
something of a prescriptive right to 
public honors in their turn if even 
slightly enforced by personal merit. 
On their part there was no feeling of 
pride and aristocratic exclusiveness ; 
for the sturdy independence of the 
people would have rudely resented this, 
but the relations were genial, cordial 
and friendly, only tempered with the 
respect born of modesty and deference 
to family distinction and individual 
ability and culture. 

It thus happened that during the 
revolution and for the half century or 
more succeeding it, the representatives 
of the people and the rulers of the na- 
tion were almost universally chosen 
from the more prominent and distin- 
guished families or when exception was 
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made in this it was in favor of conspicu- 
ous ability. The level of talent, of 
education as well as integrity was con- 
sequently far higher then tlian at any 
time since, and probably unsurpassed in 
the annals of any nation. 

Certainly from the Revolution down 
to 1850, no contemporaneous nation had 
such a galaxy of distinguished and 
brilliant men, as had the United States. 
Politics, as the word was later under- 
stood and known, did not exist. Money 
was no factor in public life. Machine 
organization was practically unknown. 
Ofl&cial life was singularly pure, and 
even when distorted and degraded from 
its lofty purpose, the incentive was am- 
bition or emulation but not greed for 
money. There were many bitter and 
vital questions which arose, were dis- 
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cussed and fought over, settled or left 
unsettled during this period: by far the 
most important of which was the ex- 
tension of slavery. But personal inter- 
est in this most pernicious of beliefs 
was not the pervading motive. There 
was the underlying conviction that 
legislation must be for the inter- 
ests of North and South, or one, or 
another state; for the good of a por- 
tion, a section of the country. There 
was less thought of personal aggran- 
dizement than for the advantage of 
constituencies, districts, states or the 
nation. There was something higher, 
nobler, in the great debates, bitter con- 
troversies, over the extension of slav- 
ery; — although justice, humanity and 
religion, all appeared to be on the side 
of the North: — and prejudice, narrow- 
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ness and bigotry on the side of the 
South : — than in the unseemly and dis- 
graceful squabbles which marked the lat- 
ter part of the ninteenth and the whole 
of the twentieth centuries ; having for 
their objects measures simply to advance 
the pecuniary interests of individuals 
and clans; — when the government at 
times appeared almost as a great charit- 
able institution, against which no claim 
was too corrupt, no demand too arro- 
gant, no debt too spurious to be enforced 
and from which all kinds of assistance in 
money, privilege and exemption were 
exacted. 
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CHAPTER III 

The nation grew and developed as 
such a nation must, and increased rap- 
idly in every form of prosperity, until 
it took its rank among the nations of 
the earth ; — while beneath the surface 
insidiously, but steadily, developed the 
germs of a momentous moral trans- 
formation throughout the entire body 
politic. Each generation found life 
easier. Nature was being rapidly and 
steadily subdued. Independence and 
liberty had been achieved. 

There was little left to contend 
against, little to fight for and the in- 
herited energies and talents of the 
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people, became more and more devoted 
to the mere acquisition of wealth. 

Alone, the unpeopled and wild West 
kept alive the higher, nobler attributes 
of the people ; and to some extent as 
the early emigration from Europe to 
the colonies had created new powers 
and talents in the colonists ; — so as the 
East became more and more thickly- 
settled, the emigration westward, 
stimulated and encouraged the hardy 
virtues of the race. And so while the 
moneyed classes remained in the East, 
hardy but poor pioneers with no endow- 
ments but courage, perseverance and 
brains, wandered westward. Not only 
within the people themselves was there 
spreading a great moral transformation, 
but the character of the emigration, 
which was assuming larger and larger 
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proportions, underwent essential modi- 
fications. Attracted by the boundless 
fields for labor, the ungarnered harvests 
of wealth, the absence of social restric- 
tions and the barriers of caste, — allured 
by the infinite possibilities offered by a 
new country, the almost fabulous 
wealth of whose natural resources were 
only beginning to be known, and 
which ardent imaginations magnified a 
thousandfold — ever increasing streams 
of emigrants poured upon the country. 
But instead of proving a class of high- 
spirited, lofty -principled men, who left 
their homes for the realization of an 
ideal, braving the unknown with its 
certainty of dangers innumerable and 
imminent death — as did the early colo- 
nists; they came in great part to seek a 
livelihood which they found difficult or 
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impossible to secure at home ; — or to 
escape danger, with one object, one aim, 
that of gain and profit. 

They had no associations with the 
country and no further interest in it 
than the purely material advantage they 
might derive from it ; and their descend- 
ants, although acquiring some interest 
in* the prosperity and Avelfare of the 
nation, had no inherited or traditional 
love for it, no proud past of suffering 
and toil and success, to ennoble and 
elevate their feelings, and to ingraft in 
them a pure love of country ; but on 
the contrary had imbibed the principles 
which actuated their parents and nur- 
tured in an atmosphere of material well- 
being; — cherished one object, one aim, 
one ideal, that of making money. 

But with the increase of prosperity, 
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the accumulation of wealth, the great 
impulse given to trade and commerce 
by the application of steam and elec- 
tricity, the illimitable fields for specula- 
tion in the building of railways : — the 
moral tone of the nation rapidly began 
to change. Money had become a power 
in daily life unknown before, an essen- 
tial factor of its existence. It grew to 
assume the place hitherto accorded to 
family and merit alone. The equi- 
poise of relative comfort and prosperity 
which had previously existed was dis- 
turbed. 

With the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia and other states, a period 
of inflation set in, which was to 
bear terrible and lasting fruits. The 
foundations of the enormous fortunes 
were laid, and with great fortunes, 
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great power was centering in individ- 
uals and corporations. Manufacturers 
sprang up. Vast railroads spread their 
net work of iron over the country. 
Banks, insurance and numerous other 
corporations were indefinitely multi- 
plied, all employing hundreds and 
thousands of clerks and operatives. 

This naturally opened up a great era 
of prosperity, partly real, partly ficti- 
tious, and the country was hastening on 
to unprecedented wealth, or to chaos 
and destruction, when the civil war 
broke out. It was the link between 
the past and the future. It revealed 
in its terrible convulsions an epitome 
of the spirit, morals and temper of the 
American people, evolving and de- 
veloping as such a momentous crisis 
must, their lofty, their debased and 
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their hopelessly indifferent qualities. 
Patriotism, self-sacrifice, devotion and 
unselfishness, were as conspicuous 
features on both sides, as unfortu- 
nately were also treachery, monstrous 
selfishness and every other form of 
moral obliquity. In the rural districts 
of New England, in the Northwest 
(settled by the descendants of New 
England colonists), and in the South 
where the purity of the race had been 
maintained, where family traditions 
extended back two centuries, with the 
noble example of suffering, toil and 
self-abnegation freely offered in opening 
up and conquering and creating the 
nation ; — there was a burst of sponta- 
neous patriotism, which recalled the 
most brilliant period of the country's 
history. 
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Fathers, sons and husbands left their 
families and friends, and abandoned 
their homes, relinquished their business 
occupations and pleasures, to confront 
danger, death, or worse than death, 
disability and the consequent misery, 
humiliation and poverty, which would 
be entailed upon their mothers, wives 
and daughters. 

There was no thought of material 
interests. They were animated by no 
hope of gain, but were imbued with 
the purest flame of patriotism, the loft- 
iest consciousness of duty, the heroic 
love of country and freedom, which 
alone has created a nation and a people 
worthy the name. 

There were heroes among oflScers and 
men, greater than those sung of old, 
although no tongue or pen has chron- 
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icled their deeds. And the patriotism 
of the women was not less than that 
of the men. The widow earning a 
scanty sustenance from the few rugged 
acres of New Hampshire soil, bidding 
with tearless eyes, a long and eternal 
farewell to her only son, with no part- 
ing word save that of duty, that of 
patriotism ; was no strained or isolated 
instance, nor less rare was the passion- 
ate outburst of devotion to the smiling 
South, when the owner of thousands of 
acres and hundreds of slaves, bade her 
delicately nurtured son go forth and 
fight for his home and his state and the 
loved and Sunny South. 

And they went and they fought and 
duty inspired the one and love the 
other, and their heroism was no less, and 
the angel of death oft descending upon 
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them lying side by side, beneath the 
sombre pines of Virginia, could award 
to neither the invidious palm of vic- 
tory, for both liad bravely courted 
and suffered death for what each 
deemed the right, and both had immor- 
talized American manhood. 

The stern call of duty in the North, 
the passionate appeal in the South 
were the great last echoes reverberat- 
ing through the corridors of a glorious 
past ; the shadowy spirits of the fore- 
fathers, who had braved and conquered 
man, nature and freedom, who had 
first borne the torch of liberty aloft in 
despite of the power and prejudice of 
the world, who had dared what none 
had dared, who had achieved all that 
they had dared. 

But this pure spirit of patriotism 
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while it existed everywhere, while it was 
frequent in the North, the East,the West, 
and the South, was less marked and ex- 
hibited in the Middle States, and in all 
commercial centres, where immigration 
had changed the temper and spirit of 
the race and where trade and money- 
getting had warped and stifled its 
nobler instincts. 

In these centres and to a great ex- 
tent every where, even where the Titian 
struggle brought into strongest relief 
the nobler and purer qualities of the 
nation, it also developed the worst 
characteristics, offering unparalleled op- 
portunities to the baser and sordid ele- 
ment. The monstrous proportions to 
which examples of this reached were a 
fateful omen for the republic. That 
after the first flush of enthusiasm had 
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subsided, many — the majority even, en- 
listed and went to the war, for the sake 
of the bounties and for the possibilities 
held out or impelled by uncongenial 
surroundings at home — was not the 
worst feature. No nation except an 
Utopian aggregation of heroes, could 
be expected to rush with one accord 
and animated solely by patriotism and 
a sense of duty into danger and death. 
Far greater than any of these were the 
evils generated by the war. 

Inspired not by ambition or emula- 
tion, but merely by the growing greed 
for money, the worship of gold and the 
determination to obtain it at any sacri- 
fice of self, neighbor, principle or 
honor — a large element of the people 
thought, acted and lived regardless of 
aught else. 
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In the early development of the 
country, such a sentiment existed in as 
small a degree as is compatible with 
the life and well-being of a civilized 
community. During and after the 
revolution, it increased and spread to 
some extent, but down to the middle of 
the century, the people were wonder- 
fully free from the contaminating in- 
fluence, and whenever and wherever it 
existed, it was carefully concealed or 
promptly repudiated. During and after 
the war, however, it grew — dared every- 
where to raise its head in shameless 
effrontery. 

The opportunity was so great, the 
future of the country so uncertain, a 
cataclysm so probable, that the reck- 
less spirit condensed in " apres moi le 
deluge" predominated. These word^ 
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were the silent or outspoken senti- 
ments of numbers of the people, not 
only during the war, but always after- 
ward. Frantic speculation became 
rife. Speculation in anything, in every- 
thing. OfiBcial life hitherto singularly 
pure wallowed in the mire of naked 
corruption. Men of high position did 
not hesitate to coin money out of the 
needs of the government and most 
monstrous of crimes— out of the suffer- 
ing and misery of the brave armies in 
the field of battle, confronting danger 
and death for their protection. 

Contractors of all kinds, with the 
connivance of niembers of Congress, 
government officers, who unblushingly 
shared in the profits, amassed large for-^ 
tunes, piling up thousands and millions 
of dollars on the dead bodies of their 
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victims, lying stark and unburied over 
the wastes of Southern battlefields. 
The moral sense of the people became 
necessarily more and more lowered and 
debased. 

Rules and principles, which had 
guided them hitherto, were regarded 
as narrow and puritanical and were 
cast aside. Money, money, only, be- 
came the God worshipped, not with 
secret rites — but brazenly adored in 
Congress, in the market, in the home — 
even, though last and least in the halls 
of justice. 

And when the war was over, peace 
restored to the country and the great 
sin blotted out, the nation grew in 
greatness and prosperity to an extent 
hitherto undreamed of. Ways of iron 
girded and traversed the country, elec- 
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tricity flashed news true and false 
throughout the land. Commerce spread 
and extended, bearing in its train 
comfort, enlightenment and progress. 
Thousands of looms plied in incessant 
thrift, and the countless bales of cotton 
and woolens furnished abundant cloth- 
ing for millions of homes. The stub- 
born earth yielded up its manifold 
fruits. The wilderness blossomed. 
Wastes became teeming farms, the 
woodland a greensward. What had 
been luxuries were regarded as neces- 
sities. 

But the spirit of patriotism, aroused 
in each breast which harbored the 
slightest spark, by the imminence of 
the peril threatening the republic, now 
that the danger was over and the coun- 
try saved, died out. 
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Yet it was no less needed in the long 
years of peace and specious prosperity 
which followed; ushering in a thou- 
sand forms of corruption — but the 
poetry of war, the heroism of battle, 
appealing alike to the pure inspirations 
of patriotism and to the imagination, — 
which lies dormant even in the sordid 
soul — no longer aroused it. It slum- 
bered never to arise again. Not so 
however with the evil generated by the 
war. Political and financial immoral- 
ity permeated the nation, spreading 
new and fatal germs in hitherto up- 
right souls and fostering those already 
existing in tarnished minds. Money 
was growing to be the only God. The 
penal code, the only standard of moral- 
ity. 

The old pious spirit was fast fading 
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away, and conscious of its worth, dying, 

left the cloak of hypocrisy to enshroud I 

a skeleton* ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

The political party which came into 
power with the opening of the war, 
achieved a lasting reputation and con- 
quered the gratitude of the people by 
its brilliant conduct of the gigantic 
struggle, and its glorious and success- 
ful termination. This was in great 
part due to the heroic courage and 
genius of the president, one of, per- 
haps the noblest figures in the history 
of the United States, and to a few 
great statesmen, who in the darkest 
days, when disaster followed fast on 
disaster, when friends at home were 
more dangerous than enemies abroad, 
never despaired of the republic. 
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But it was also due to the patriot- 
ism, abstract and material of the people, 
the boundless resources of the country 
which furnished unending supplies of 
men and money to repair disasters, im- 
prove the successes and redeem the 
blunders and extravagance of the gov- 
ernment. 

This party, called Republican, was 
retained in power by a grateful people 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
while it rendered the nation an im- 
mense service and won for itself imper- 
ishable laurels, it was, even from the 
time of its birth, when every motive in- 
duced careful and conservative manage- 
ment, inclined to extravagance, filled 
with absolute self-confidence and was 
characterized by selfishness and arro- 
gance. 
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These qualities rapidly increasing led 
the party into a long series of egregious 
blunders, which only the prestige ac- 
quired during the war, enabled the peo- 
ple to bear so long. 

It was constructed on the theory of 
the centralization of government, and 
encouraged by the confidence and 
power it had achieved or assumed dur- 
ing the war, it adopted arbitrary meas- 
ures, growing to regard them as part of 
the prerogative of a government which 
had no limit to its powers and no re- 
strictions in its conduct. The opposing 
party, the Democratic, whose partisans 
had been for the most part active sym- 
pathizers with the Southern cause, or 
deprecatory of the arbitrary measures 
wliich the Republican government con- 
sidered necessary to subdue the rebel- 
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lion, was rendered practically powerless 
in the South by the emancipation of 
more than four millions of slaves, and 
discredited in the North through its 
suspected sympathy with the cause of 
secession and slavery. 

The great impetus given to every 
form of industry and commerce by the 
world was maintained, the boundless 
districts of the West were opened up 
to agriculture and commerce, railways 
were built to an extent hitherto un- 
known. Partly by private enterprise, 
largely by grants from the government 
which were essentially favorable to the 
policy of aiding private enterprise, in- 
dicating even then the tendency of the 
party, i.e.y toward centralization, pa- 
ternalism and socialism in government. 
As the building of roads was encour- 
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aged bj vast land grants, so manufact- 
Tiring industry was stimulated by heavy 
duties imposed on foreign products. 
The old theory of political economy 
that had prevailed since the foundatioli 
of the government, that luxuries should 
be taxed and the necessaries of life ad- 
mitted free, was modified and changed 
to the practice of taxing to an inordi- 
nate extent the importation of any pro- 
duct which might or could by any pos- 
sibility compete with anything the 
United States then did raise or manu- 
facture, or might possibly manufacture 
or raise in the future. From being the 
least governed and in that sense the 
best governed people before the war, 
the American people had gradually be- 
come more and more accustomed to 
look for assistance in every possible 
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form to the central goyernment at 
Washington, and this tendency toward 
centralization, became more and more 
marked as the century closed. The 
change in the country and in the pur- 
suits of the people, was not less mani- 
fest than in the tendency of the gov- 
ernment. From a great agricultural 
and commercial nation, where comfort 
was universal and poverty almost un- 
known, where excessive wealth was 
unheard of, where prosperity was based 
on the true foundation of real wealth, 
the cultivation of the soil and the ex- 
change of its products for the various 
commodities of other countries, creat- 
ing an extensive commerce and such 
manufactures as were adopted to the 
resources of the country and the genius 
of the people, it had become a vast 
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speculative nation. Railroads were 
built far in advance of the necessity 
for them; manufactories were con- 
structed under the hot-house system of 
protection by the government, and the 
simple callings of the people based on 
their aptitudes and the character of the 
country were abandoned for the vague 
possibilities offered in the boundless 
fields of speculation and gambling, 
which the new order of things tended 
to create. It was evident that a gov- 
ernment endowed with great powers, 
assuming still greater, managed by an 
interested set of officials, and based 
upon the good-natured acquiescence of 
the people at large, would become 
corrupt, even if originally pure, and 
if originally tainted with corruption, 
would inevitably pursue a downward 
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course. The long period of inflation 
which followed the war led every citi- 
zen to think himself rich or capable of 
rapidly acquiring wealth. Absorbed 
and interested in his own purposes, he 
was practically indifferent to the con- 
duct of the government as long as the 
abuses were not too flagrant, and the 
corruption not too evident. Whenever 
the necessities of his business and those 
of others engaged in the same calling 
demanded it, influence was brought to 
bear on the government in Washing- 
ton, and its assistance invoked and us- 
ually obtained by the argument that 
had grown to be more and more 
universal ; argumentum ad hominen. 
When so many fields were open for the 
industry and ability of every one, the 
government was allowed to drift into 
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the power of men whose capacity and 
ability had failed to secure for them 
any degree of success in the general 
walks of life, and whose conscience was 
frequently of a lower order even than 
their intelligence and ability. The 
contrast with the men who had entered 
political life at an earlier period, when 
honor was the object, and capacity and 
integrity the means, was becoming more 
and more marked and painful. The 
vast revenues of the government which 
had been raised, first to meet the ex- 
penses of the war, and next to liqui- 
date the great debt which had been 
incurred, proved under the unprece- 
dented progress of the country more 
than adequate to meet the innumer- 
able demands and claims upon them, 
and offered a fatal temptation to the 
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cupidity of the unprincipled of all 
classes. 

The natural reaction ensued in the 
conduct of the government. The ex- 
travagance, the intolerance and cupid- 
ity of the Republican party, had 
wearied the people, and the opposing 
party — the Democratic, was carried into 
power after a lapse of twenty-five years. 
Chastened by the long series of reverses, 
anxious to retain the power coveted 
so long and gained with so much diffi- 
culty, every effort was made by the 
leaders — and preeminent among them 
the president, one of the great figures 
in history — to administer the govern- 
ment economically, justly and in the 
interests of the people as opposed to 
corporations and trusts. 

The success was measureably great, 
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but not equal to the anticipations 
of the mass of the people who had grown 
to regard the government as the foun- 
tain head of prosperity and it was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the protected 
and subsidized classes and to the vast 
army of pensioners. Its overthrow 
was consequently a foregone conclusion, 
and the Republican party was restored 
to power. Elated by this reversal of 
the popular judgment and in spite of 
the efforts of an estimable president, 
the leaders entered upon a career of 
unprecedented extravagance and folly. 
The protective tariff was practically 
made prohibitive; the pensions were 
increased in number and amount until 
thirty years after the war there were 
nearly a million pensioners on the rolls, 
and the annual budget far larger than 
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that required to uiaiutam the greatest 
staudiiig armies in Europe. A coun- 
teraction Bet iu and the Democratic 
party returned to power and so on, 
while popular discontent and disgust 
with both parties grew, and the op- 
pressed farmers and workingmen, the 
i-eal tax payers, the support, the bone 
and sinew of the nation turned to pop- 
ulism and socialism as a relief from the 
actual government. 

This was really the commencement 
of the class feeling which was to un- 
dermine and destroy the nation. Look- 
ing back as we do over the two centu- 
ries, we can only deplore the fatuity and 
admire the patience of the masses un- 
der the slow and cunning tyranny 
which was slowly reducing tliem to the 
condition of automatons, mere part of 
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an ingenious mechanism, political, com- 
mercial and social, which worked 
always and only for the favored few. 

Concentration and consolidation of 
industrial and commercial forces of 
capital, power and influence became 
more and more general. The gravita- 
tion of wealth was from the many to 
the few. 

These last had been fortunate enough 
or skillful enough by birth or connec- 
tion or industry, to avoid the misery 
of dependence and on the other hand 
had not the loose conscience, the inor- 
dinate ambition and lack of principle 
to become very wealthy. They had for 
many years, by their moral force, their 
superior education, their integrity and 
earnestness, and by their esteem and in- 
fluence prevented open and dangerous 
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antagonism between the extreme ele- 
ments in the social fabric. 

Tliis class was, however, becoming 
more and more reduced in numbers and 
less and less influential. The extremes 
of wealth and poverty were increasing 
in geometrical proportion. The wealth 
of corporations and families and indi- 
viduals had become stupendous, attain- 
ing a magnitude which had never been 
known in the history of the world, and 
before which the incredible tales of the 
wealth of the Roman senators, of the 
grandeur of Spain in the middle ages, 
and the peers of France and England 
faded into insignificance. On the other 
hand as the money which these had ac- 
quired was necessarily wrested the most 
part from other men, so the extreme of 
poverty was becoming more and more 
marked and general. 
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CHAPTER V 

One of the greatest evils of the 
United States existing prior to the war, 
but which only attained its monstrous 
proportions afterward, was the bestowal 
of practically all the positions and 
ofiBces under the government to mere 
politicians as a reward for their equivo- 
cal services in the campaign. It was 
an indirect form of bribery, placing a 
premium on misrepresentation, fraud 
and every form of pernicious activity 
which debased the electoral franchise. 
The cynical utterance of General Jack- 
son, the great Democratic leader and 
president before the war, that "to the 
victor belongs the spoils," and the ut- 
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terance even more cynical of a certain 
Senator Ingalls, one of the most promi- 
nent leaders of the Republican party 
fifty years later, that " purity in politics 
was an iridescent dream " together de- 
note the principle or lack of principle 
which actuated both parties. The gov- 
ernment of a great nation was not re- 
garded as the government of the small- 
est town, as the conduct of any form 
of business is, namely that the rulers 
or managers are trustees for the benefit 
of those who hold the real interest in 
such business or government. 

In the government of the United 
States men were not appointed to ofiice 
for their ability, knowledge and integ- 
rity, but as a reward for money contri- 
butions, or questionable personal serv- 
ices for their party. The duties of the 
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office were regarded as of entirely sub- 
sidiary consequence. The emoluments 
were the indirect form of bribery for 
their services. As a consequence the 
incumbents seized the emoluments 
which were allowed, and. if possible 
those which were not allowed, and for 
the most part ignored or neglected the 
duties. The government in all its 
branches seemed merely a vast store- 
house of wealth to be fought for, seized 
and plundered by either organization. 
The boldest and most unscrupulous ap- 
propriated the largest share of the prof- 
its, the more humble followers con- 
tented themselves with the crumbs. 
Purity was in truth an " iridescent 
dream." Intimidation in one part of 
the country, all forms of bribery and 
corruption in another were regularly 
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and systematically resorted to at each 
election, and whichever party gained 
the ascendancy and spoils of office it 
distributed and parcelled them out 
among the various members whose 
services sometimes merited the peniten- 
tiary more than positions of honor and 
dignity under the government. 

As the Greeks marked their calendar 
by the Olympic games, so the people of 
the United States recorded theirs by 
the quadrennial saturnalia which ush- 
ered in each presidential election. 

The party which was borne to power 
on a sea of corruption eagerly seized 
upon the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand oflBces in the gift of the govern- 
ment, and distributed tliem among its 
rapacious followers. The appointments 
having for the most part degenerated 
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into mere rewards or the payment of 
promised bribes often seemed to be 
made in bitter irony. Where legal 
knowledge was required, a farmer or 
impoverished merchant was sent. 
Where a knowledge of merchandise 
was essential, an impecunious lawyer or 
an itinerant politician was elected. 
Even the high offices were filled in the 
Bame reckless haphazard manner. The 
question was not " what experience 
have you had, and what qualifications 
do you possess for this post?" but 
" what money have you contributed to 
the election, and how many votes have 
you influenced ? " 

It was evident that so corrupt and 
unusual state of affairs should arouse 
opposition and dissent from the better 
elements of the American people, how- 
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ever engrossed they were in their own 
private affairs or their own occupations. 
Public opinion in the spasmodic and 
periodical revival which conscience and 
duty occasionally caused, together with 
the awakened feeling that the privilege 
of electoral franchise was sacred, op- 
posed the flagrant violations of common 
sense and decency, and occasionally 
forced upon the conscienceless politi- 
cian some imperative reform, as that 
some regard should be had to the fit- 
ness and qualifications of candidates 
for public ofiBce. Such efforts, how- 
ever, spasmodic and irregular as they 
were, could only accomplish a very grad- 
ual improvement in the service of the 
government. Private occupations and 
business anxiety engrossed almost the 
entire time and all the energies of the 
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people. The struggle for life was be- 
coming more and more difficult; com- 
petition more and more acute and the 
object and end of life, namely happi- 
ness and prosperity for themselves and 
their families, more and more difficult 
to attain. It was only when the yoke 
imposed upon the country became too 
grievious to be borne that the people 
arose with the force of the character and 
the traditions of better days, and irresist- 
ible in their might, opposed and routed 
the horde of politicians. The most 
obnoxious leaders were overthrown, 
sometimes prosecuted and occasionally 
punished. For some time the counties, 
cities and states were better governed, 
but only for a time. The evil appar- 
ently eradicated, and honesty and dig- 
nity vindicated, they returned again to 
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their personal affairs, which seemed not 
only necessary but more attractive when 
compared with the selfishness and cor- 
ruption of politics. Soon, however, the 
old political parasites, or new ones 
equally unprincipled and corrupt, re- 
newed their octopus hold upon public 
affairs, possibly different in the names 
of the leaders or organization, but un- 
changed in their perversion of every 
honest principle in their enormous greed 
and in their thirst for plunder. 

The laudable ambition of serving 
one's country, together with the glo- 
rious past history of the nation, elevated 
and enhanced in retrospect, still at- 
tracted men of unimpeachable reputa- 
tion and of superior intelligence. 
Honored and esteemed in their private 
life, in their business callings, with the 
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purely theoretical idea of the actual 
administration of government, impelled 
by the most trustworthy motives, they 
were frequently tempted to offer them- 
selves as candidates. If poor in money 
and relying simply on the uprightness 
of their character and their tried abil- 
ity, they aspired to any office, the ordeal 
they passed through was frequently 
sufficient to disgust them forever with 
any ambition for political life. If how- 
ever, the persistence of their purpose 
or the callousness of their conscience 
induced them to persevere, they passed 
through the debasing ordeal and at- 
tained the political goal to which they 
aspired, entirely changed beings. They 
had inevitably received shocks to their 
moral sense, to their conception of 
government, to the principles which 
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had guided them, which sometimes 
radically vitiated their character, and 
often led them to divorce political life 
from every other phase of existence. 
The lack of honesty, the disregard of 
every obligation, the hideous mesh of 
trickery and deceit which formed the 
essential features of their initiation, 
seemed to them totally at variance with 
the qualifications requisite in every 
other business or calling. Politics were 
something apart and radically different 
from everything else, governed by other 
rules, influenced by other consider- 
ations and working by dubious means. 

If on the other hand they were pos- 
sessed of money, which was gradually 
becoming, if not the only, at least the 
chief requisite to success, their finer 
susceptibilities and feelings were spared. 
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Their money was taken and given to 
the political organization or sub-organ- 
ization or committee ostensibly for the 
only avowed purpose of hiring rooms, 
printing, paying speakers and so forth. 
In reality, and as every one practically 
knew, the money was used directly or 
indirectly for purposes of bribery. 
The vast sums which were spent by 
candidates for any position seem to us 
even now, when the purchasing power 
of money is so much less, appalling, 
and the custom had grown so universal 
that it not only ceased to attract much 
attention, but also created a large class 
of people, ignorant, and of course un- 
principled, whose chief means of living 
were the profits which they derived 
from the right of franchise. So uni- 
versal had the practice become, that the 
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candidates, if not unaware of the uses 
to which their contributions were put, 
were so accustomed to the existing 
condition of affairs, and so assured that 
no nation ever had existed or could 
exist under any other conditions, that 
they considered it no stain upon their 
honor, nor any violation of their moral 
sense to achieve their ends by such 
means. They had established and still 
maintained strict rules of integrity in 
business and private life, but in politics 
they followed the maelstrom willingly 
or unwillingly, consoling themselves 
with the belief that the code of ethics 
which prevailed in every other phase of 
life did not and could not exist in poli- 
tics. 

Sometimes such men, impelled by 
ambition or hardened to the evil in 
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which they lived, continued in polit- 
ical life. Actuated by the noblest of 
motives, they thought that their in- 
fluence might improve and purify the 
stagnant pool which was growing larger, 
and which threatened disease or death 
to all about it. The effect of their in- 
fluence was good, and while it could 
not prevent, it stemmed for a time the 
noisome tide and arrested for a brief 
period the decadence of the country. 
It was they who rendered it possible 
for the people at large to obtain such 
reforms as that of the civil service, the 
ballot and of many others. They were, 
however, amateurs, courted for their 
money or possibly feared for their in- 
telligence, but practically powerless as 
against the immense majority of pro- 
fessional politicians whose present, past 
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and future were inevitably bound up 
in their trade, who had no principles to 
sacrifice, no honesty to lose and no con- 
science to reproach them. The exist- 
ence, the fortune, the lives of this class 
were entirely 'dependent on the money 
they could coin legitimately or illegiti- 
mately from their political position or 
connections. They were strongly and 
firmly organized, first into the two 
great parties which divided the nation, 
and into subsidiary and smaller organ- 
izations or machines, which were so well 
drilled and had such a determined pur- 
pose in view, with no scruples as to 
means, that they rendered either of 
little avail or entirely nugatory the re- 
forms and good measures which the 
public and the few honest legislators 
earnestly demanded. 
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Only when their power and arrogance 
had become so great that the most 
callous consciences were shocked, and 
a general uprising among the people at 
length took place did they bend to the 
storm too violent to be sustained, but 
the moment it had subsided, resumed 
again, at first with some caution, but 
soon with the same brazen effrontery 
the old profligate course. As it was 
true of the national government, it was 
still more true of many, if not most of 
the states and cities of the union. It 
was more true of the latter because all 
the positions under the government im- 
plied more dignity and honor than 
those in the gift of any state or city. 
They were therefore more sought after 
by men who most esteemed honor and 
distinction, and who possessed apparent 
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qualifications to some slight extent 
recognized as essential, inasmuch as the 
people were naturally more interested in 
the national than the local governments. 
Thus such positions were as a rule more 
ably filled and their functions more 
honestly administered than those of the 
cities and states. 

These latter positions and o£Qces had 
fallen so much in the estimation of the 
public that they were little sought 
after for any honor and dignity which 
ought to have been attached to them, 
but chiefly if not only for the emolu- 
ments which they brought. These 
were usually much larger than those 
appertaining to similar offices under 
the national government, for the po- 
litical organizations regarding them as 
bribes or rewards for their followers 
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had taken paius that they should be 
sufiBciently remunerative. So while 
the most corrupt machines and rings 
showed some little deference to public 
opinion in sending representatives to 
the general government, they showed 
none where the states or cities were 
concerned and in consequence corrup- 
tion was not insidious but flagrant. 

In the great cities the most ignorant 
and depraved among the emigrants 
remained, preferring the lowest forms 
of vice and pleasure to the simple en- 
joyment and honest toil which their 
higher minded brethren sought in the 
rural districts. This element, com- 
posed in part of criminals or semi- 
criminals and the in capables of various 
European countries, made no pretense 
even of interest in the country, but 
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eked out an existence in whatever 
way was easiest, and were only too 
willing to sell their votes to the highest 
bidder. To them the electoral fran- 
chise meant nothing more than an easy 
and convenient source of income. 
Furthermore the cities, where the im- 
mense wealth was accumulated, offered 
a more remunerative field for all forms 
of peculation and plunder. The in- 
habitants as a rule, were engrossed in 
their private pursuits, or in social re- 
laxation, and consequently indifferent 
and careless to the local administra- 
tion, as long as it did not openly 
violate the proprieties or too radically 
interfere with their personal well-being 
and comfort, so that the opportunities 
for plunder were not only more numer- 
ous but more profitable and easy. 
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The most marked and striking ex- 
ample of the perversion of a city gov- 
ernment was offered by the greatest 
metropolis of the country, New York, 
although the lesser cities were in a 
very great measure counterparts of it. 
New York was the great financial 
centre, the great emporium of com- 
merce, and as well the largest manu- 
facturing city. It was also the chief 
port of arrival of the vast tide of 
immigration pouring into the country, 
and where the worst elements re- 
mained. It was besides, as is every 

•a 

great city, the resort of criminals and 
malefactors from every country and 
from every part of the United States. 
It was the concentrated centre of the 
wealth and intelligence, as well as the 
vice and ignorance of the IJnitecl 
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States. As the most valuable prize to 
the political freebooters, its government 
was sought by the most unscrupulous 
and aggressive of the politicians. 

While its government (as was that 
of the nation) in the early part of the 
century, and indeed even down to the 
civil war, was relatively and often en- 
tirely pure, during that most momen- 
tous era, and afterward, it drifted into 
the hands of organized bands of plun- 
derers less estimable than highwaymen, 
inasmuch as they lacked their courage, 
but exceeded their rapacity. These 
organizations while operating legally, 
and basing their power upon the 
popular suffrage, under the forms of 
law, turned from their legitimate des- 
tination a large portion of the vast 
revenues of the city, appropriating 
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them and distributing them amongst 
the horde of followers. When such 
revenues were insufficient, new taxes 
were umposed ou some futile pretext or 
other, so that the spoils to be dis- 
tributed should always be commen- 
surate with even the rapacity of the 
leaders. Sometimes the peculation was 
open and direct, but usually by more 
tortuous and indirect means. 

But as time passed the people seemed 
to acquiesce, and the schemes of plunder 
became more extensive, more system- 
atized and more thorough. No one 
escaped, although the poor, the vicious 
and the helpless were the more ruth- 
lessly preyed upon. Laws were ig- 
nored or defied. Indeed they were 
welcomed and their enactment advo- 
cated and assisted in every manner 
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because each violation or evasion of 
them was turned into a tribute to the 
political organization of the city. Thus 
gambling, prostitution, liquor selling 
out of hours, forbidden by law, were 
openly and freely permitted on pay- 
ment of the regulated schedule of 
blackmail to the organization. From 
these three sources alone the tribute of 
crime to the criminals in power 
amounted to many millions a year, 
while from numerous other sources 
and in less direct and shameful ways, 
the money extorted and filched from 
the people amounted to the income of 
many a prominent nation. 

These vast sums were employed by 
the leaders for their own enrichment, 
while little streams from the golden 
Pactolus trickled down among the one 
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hundred and odd thousand followers, to 
retain their good will and keep their 
allegiance. 

Thus was formed a compact and dis- 
ciplined army of voters united by that 
strongest of ties — self-interest and com- 
plicity in crime. 

The growth and power of political 
machines had become so extensive 
throughout the United States that the 
people had imperceptibly and passively 
drifted into the position of automatons, 
having the privilege of voting for one 
of two candidates, products of the 
vicious political degeneration, and dif- 
fering only in the party names assumed 
by them, and by a. little greater incom- 
petency or a little less dishonesty. 

The tickets to be voted contained a 
list of Republican aspirants for the 
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various offices, and of Democratic can- 
didates, equally energetic and vehe- 
ment in their denunciation of the 
policy and character of their opponents, 
equally vague but earnest in their 
promises of the introduction and 
spread of the decalogue and the high- 
est principles of ethics combined with 
universal well-being and prosperity, 
only to be achieved by their own po- 
litical party. Both parties and all can- 
didates with the exception of a few of 
the higher grade, who cherished the old 
idea of honor and dignity inherent in 
the incumbency of high public office, 
were imbued with the desire of spoils, 
profits, money or its equivalent, taken 
from the people, whom they flattered 
and despised, and for which they ren- 
dered no equivalent. A modern fornix 
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of gentle brigandage and slow em- 
bezzlement which cared for and nur- 
tured the commonwealth suflBciently 
that it should be prosperous and the 
booty great. 

The most powerful and infamous of 
these machines, which maintained itself 
in power many years subsequent to the 
war, holding New York in its vice-like 
grasp, and plundering it with brazen 
effrontery, hardly, if ever equalled in 
the annals of history, reached such a 
point of omnipotence and arrogance, 
perverting even justice, which had 
hitherto remained pure, that an out- 
raged public finally arose, broke up the 
band, prosecuted, even punished some 
of the leaders, and restored for a time 
the government of the city to relative 
purity. It was a magnificent uprising 
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of civic virtue, and a glorious vindi- 
cation of the cause of honest govern- 
ment. But the improvement was of 
short duration. It was sweeping away 
the sand which was rapidly blown back 
again. The obnoxious organization 
was gradually and quietly restored, and 
returning to power re-commenced its 
career, scarcely less infamous than be- 
fore, only evincing some slight show of 
deference and respect to public opinion. 
Taught by the recent and drastic lesson 
that its power was not immutable, it 
had quietly but strongly entrenched it- 
self in every manner. It adopted the 
tactics of deference and subserviency to 
public opinion the better to lull sus- 
picion. But while the individuals most 
obnoxious to the people were removed, 
when their unpopularity became too 
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obvious, others filled their places, dif- 
fering only from their predecessors in 
greater hypocrisy and more skillful 
manipulation of power. For many 
years this occult tyranny was sub- 
mitted to, until a revulsion of feeling 
occurred and a second revolution was 
attempted. 

This, as the former, was composed of 
the better elements of both parties, and 
was earnestly aided and zealously as- 
sisted by all of the more educated class 
of citizens. Everything seemed to 
favor success. It was the cause of 
knowledge against ignorance, honesty 
against vice, conscience against cor- 
ruption. But it failed. The band 
which had ruled the city was too 
strongly entrenched in power, its fol- 
lowers were too determined, and too 
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well disciplined. All or almost all of 
the hundred and fifty thousand men 
which composed it were dependent 
upon politics for a living. To them all 
means were good. Success meant an 
easy life, lucrative oflSces, comfort and 
well-being. Failure meant ruin and 
starvation. Splendidly drilled and ably 
led, they wrested victory from what 
ought have been a triumphant ma-^ 
jority, and remained in power, more 
self-confident, more omnipotent than 
ever. 

This was the last organized revolu- 
tion of the kind in New York. The 
task seemed hopeless. The citizens 
submitted to their fate with the sole 
consolation remaining to them that 
after all they were allowed to live and 
to work, and to acquire wealth if they 
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could, and that the taxes upon them 
did not entirely absorb their fortunes. 

What was true of New York was 
equally true of other cities, and what 
was true of the cities was practically 
true of the states. 

By an anomalous system of legisla- 
tion in a country where local govern- 
ment and home rule were cardinal fea- 
tures of administration, the most im- 
portant of the interests of the great 
cities, as of New York, were in a great 
measure either under the exclusive 
control and government of the state 
legislature, or jointly of the state legis- 
latures and municipal corporations. 
The representatives sent to these were 
almost invariably chosen without any 
sense whatever of fitness for ofiBce. 
Even the force of tradition and a cer- 
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tain pride, which occasionally were in- 
strumental in sending men of ability 
to the national government, were in 
that of the states totally lacking. The 
representatives were here little more 
than agents for powerful individuals or 
corporations, selected and paid to for- 
ward their interests and advance such 
measures as they might desire to have 
passed. The power wielded by the 
legislature over the immense financial 
and industrial interests of the states 
gave to its members, if unscrupulous, 
as was usually the case, vast opportu- 
nities of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the public, opportunities 
which they sedulously cultivated. So 
sought after were the positions of as- 
semblyman or senator in a wealthy 
state like New York, that candidates 
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were willing to pay sums for their elec- 
tion several times as great as their an- 
nual salaries. They naturally expected 
not only to reimburse themselves or 
their backers for this outlay, but to 
make in a few short years a sufficient 
amount of money to enable them to 
retire and live comfortably if not lux- 
uriously. While there were always a 
few isolated members who sought elec- 
tion from the higher motives which 
are supposed to actuate every candi- 
date, the great majority had no other 
object or aim than to obtain money out 
of the opportunities offered by their 
positions of trust. 

The various enterprises of the cities 
and towns of the state were usually 
dependent upon the enactment of some 
special laws for their existence or con- 
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tinuance. In the great financial centres 
like New York tlie magnitude of these 
enterprises was sufficiently great, and 
the prospective profits sufficiently large 
to enable the managers to appropriate 
large sums of money to secure favor- 
able or prevent hostile legislation. The 
' great railroad lines in the state, and 
the various forms of transit lines in 
the cities, the electric force and mo- 
tor companies, in which capital of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars was in- 
vested, were obliged to set apart a 
portion of the actual and prospective 
profits for the purposes of preventing 
hostile and practically blackmailing 
legislation in the capitol of the state. 
The methods by which this was done 
were not avowed, but they were tacitly 
and universally understood and under 
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some pretext or other corporate bodies 
provided means for these purposes. On 
the other hand individuals or corpora- 
tions desiring to obtain franchises, 
whether advantageous or inimical to 
the interests of the state or city, could 
only secure them by paying tribute to 
the state legislature and council or 
aldermen of the city where the work 
was to be carried on. 

The corruption was wholesale, almost 
flagrant. The only check was not to in 
flict a too open outrage upon public feel- 
ing and a vague and shadowy fear that 
some erratic person might endeavor to 
enforce the penal laws existing against 
bribery. Such eccentric persons were, 
however, rare ; all parties seeking their 
evasion, and the platonic element which 
might desire their enforcement perceiv- 
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ing immovable obstacles ia the cum- 
brous administration of the law, and an 
almost insuperable difficulty in secur- 
ing evidence. Public vigilance and 
civic virtue were becoming more and 
more rare, or at least more supine, and 
found so many impediments in the way 
of any and every effective reform, that 
nothing but the most outrageous viola- 
tion of decency had power to arouse 
them. 

Always and alone throughout the 
country, the rural districts longest ob- 
served the spirit of honesty and pride 
which led them to regard the govern- 
ment as something better than a vast 
storehouse and treasury, the goal of 
the boldest and most unscrupulous of 
all parties. 

They retained the simplicity and in- 
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tegrity which had always seemed char- 
acteristic of tillers of the soil. They 
were guided by a patriotism and a sin- 
cere love of country which was rapidly 
becoming obsolete in more thickly set- 
tled districts, and as they had built up 
the country and elevated it to the pin- 
nacle of power and wealth, so they also 
maintained it, opposing with their force 
all the efforts tending toward its disin- 
tegration and destruction. 
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CHAPTER VI 

In comparison with the political cor- 
ruption the commercial and industrial 
life of the people offered some contrast, 
in the main favorable. 

In the era of real prosperity as well 
as exaggerated inflation which ensued 
after the civil war, vast fortunes were 
made in all the walks of life ; fortunes 
which were undreamed of before the 
war, and which far exceeded the slowly- 
amassed wealth of Europe. While it 
is difficult to classify these fortunes as 
made in any particular calling or form 
of business, probably the largest were 
owing directly or indirectly to railroads. 
The vast extent of the country, its rap- 
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idly developing agricultural wealth, its 
industrial progress, its mineral rich- 
ness, and its extensive internal com- 
merce, favored the building and ex- 
tension of these roads to an enormous 
extent. So great was the real need 
and so much greater the anticipatory or 
imaginary need of these railroads, that 
there seemed to be no limit to their 
extension. As was natural, men who 
were willing to build them were numer- 
ous enough, but what was more sin- 
gular was that abundant capital was 
always obtainable to furnish the means 
for their construction. When indeed 
private enterprise was appalled at the 
magnitude of any project or could see 
no return owing to the barren or un- 
cultivated country through which the 
road was to pass, state or national aid 
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was invoked. The regular influeuce 
was employed, and Congress or state 
legislatures voted, if not money, vast 
tracts of land to the company which 
would construct the road. By means 
of private capital or government aid, 
the tremendous extent of the country 
rapidly became covered with a network 
of railroads. As they profited by the 
development of the country, so they 
aided in its development. To such 
an extent was this railroad building 
carried that by the end of the nine- 
teenth century the total mileage of the 
United States was greater than that of 
all Europe. It is evident that all rail- 
roads could not prove successful or 
profitable, except to the constructors, 
and as many of them failed, they were 
gradually absorbed by more prosperous 
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roads or by other companies, so that at 
this period, the whole system was con- 
trolled and managed by a limited num- 
ber of corporations and men. This 
consolidation of interests had become 
equally common in all the phases of in- 
dustrial and commercial life. In the 
great cities the large manufactories had 
absorbed the smaller. It was the same 
with wholesale and retail stores and 
shops, whether in cities or towns. In 
the country the mines had fallen into 
the hands of a few individuals. Prop- 
erty both in the country and city, and 
especially in the latter, had the same 
centralizing tendency, so that all forms 
of industry were consolidated in a very 
few hands under the form of corpora- 
tions, while the individuals were driven 
out of business, or forced to accept 
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subordinate positions in the great busi- 
ness machine which had overshadowed 
and crushed them. 

The control of the various corpora- 
tions of course could scarcely have 
passed into the power of so few men in 
their natural course, were it not for the 
stock exchanges in the leading cities. 
These, dealing in the shares of rail- 
roads, of gold, of silver, copper, coal 
and other mineral corporations, as well 
as the various industrial companies, en- 
couraged and induced the most frantic 
speculation and gambling. This ten- 
dency of human nature which was 
vigorously suppressed in the American 
people by their religious teachings and 
social life in the forms of card playing 
and racing, expended its pent-up ener- 
gies and desires in the stock markets. 
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Almost every citizen at some time or 
another, usually with great frequency, 
followed this form of gambling. The 
poor and the weak lost, the rich and 
bold gained. Manipulation, trickery 
and jugglery of every kind were com* 
mon. The owners of the largest inter- 
est in any corporation would and did 
unite in raising and depreciating the 
value of the shares, and inveigle or 
drive away outside investors or specula- 
tors as their interests might dictate, 
eventually obtaining the entire prop- 
erty with the assistance of the money 
which outside interest had foolishly 
sacrificed to them. 

The corporate method of doing busi- 
ness possessed many advantages. In- 
deed for great enterprises, any other 
form of organization would have proved 
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impracticable. The capital which con- 
trolled the great railroads or other en- 
terprises was necessarily so vast that no 
one man, or even a small body of men 
could alone attempt to furnish it. Con- 
sequently the men interested in them — 
and they had come to embody every 
form of industry or commerce — were at 
first numerous, and had the same pro- 
portion continued, all the dangers and 
perils embodied in the great corpora- 
tions or trusts, would have been obvi- 
ated, and the universal hostility with 
which they were regarded would never 
have existed. 

This relative equalization of interest, 
however, did not continue for any 
length* of time. The men who were 
wealthy, powerful and successful, by 
skillful combination would unite in a 
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community of interest, and controlling 
a majority of the stock of any corpora- 
tion, either enhance or depreciate its 
value, so that the smaller holders were 
gradually driven out, and the governing 
clique from owning a majority grew to 
own the whole of the stock of the road 
or company. Such manoeuvres were 
continued over and over again until the 
number of persons interested was con- 
stantly reduced and the real owner- 
ship, management and control gradually 
settled into the hands of a very few 
men. This tendency, so marked as to 
be practically universal thoroughout 
the country in every form of industrial 
enterprise, resulted in substantially the 
same way. So that by the end of the 
nineteeth century, a very small num- 
ber of individuals relatively to the 
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whole population, controlled and prac- 
tically owned the railroads, the steam- 
ships, the mines, the manufactories, the 
stores, the shops, and almost everything 
that contributed to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. The agricul- 
tural interests alone still remained in 
the hands of a number of men, who 
were enabled to preserve some slight 
form of independence, although as will 
be seen later, even that was shadowy 
and uncertain. 

Notwithstanding the knowledge that 
the great corporations were controlled 
and managed from an inner shrine, and 
that their real condition and prosperity 
could not be accurately ascertained, 
and further that even could they have 
been known, they formed no criterion 
gf the quoted value of the shares on 
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the market, yet the mania for specula- 
tion and gambling which possessed the 
people was in nowise abated. 

Year after year saw the same rush of 
innocent and credulous investors to the 
different marts, guilelessly bringing 
their offerings to the overflowing altars 
on which burned incense to the rich. 
Year after year saw a greater and 
greater number ruined, until practically 
all the small earnings and savings of 
merchants and clerks and lawyers and 
doctors and clergymen were absorbed 
in the great stream which bore this 
Pactolian flood into the overflowing 
coffers of the rich. 

A realizing sense of the unfairness 
and iniquity of this gradually spread 
amongst the people, and working like a 
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Blow leaven provoked discontent, dis- 
satisfaction and finally revolt. 

There seemed no way to turn ; polit- 
ical life was far more corrupt even 
than the worst form of financial leger- 
demain, and the whole social fabric 
seemed to be undermined by the loose 
morality and recklessness which had 
attained such proportions as to perme- 
ate and gangrene the entire body 
politic. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The social life of the people of the 
United States had undergone changes 
only less momentous than the political 
and business life. Acting and reacting, 
influenced by and influencing the latter, 
it had developed with the development 
of the country and had deteriorated 
with the decadence of the nation. But 
it had never reached a height and dig- 
nity commensurate with the greatness 
of a great country. It was best, most 
self-reliant and pure in the early days 
of the republic. Characterless, pur- 
poseless and corrupt, when the nation 
was in its acme of wealth, power and 
prestige. 
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During the colonial period the simple 
traditions, the lack of aggressive self-as- 
sertion, and tendency to respect birth 
and attainments brought from the old 
countries of Europe, rendered the social 
life of the people natural, simple and 
sincere. The universal poverty or 
rather absence of luxury made ostenta- 
tion impossible, while the abundance of 
the necessaries of life, encouraged 
simple entertainments as easy and pos- 
sible to every one. 

There were no great inequalities of 
wealth ; life was similar to every one, 
class distinctions did not exist except 
in the mildest form and in the most 
thickly settled communities. Inter- 
course between the sexes was free, un- 
restrained and pure. Men learned to 
respect women because the women re- 
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spected themselves, and women learned 
to trust men, and rarely found the trust 
abused. Early marriages were the rule. 
Families were numerous, and from the 
isolation incident to a thinly populated 
country, families relied upon one another 
for recreation and assistance. This iso- 
lation, however, while it closely united 
the members of a family living together, 
tended to separate their interests and 
alienate their affections from those mem- 
bers who lived apart or in other com- 
munities. 

The Anglo-Saxon theory of society is 
based on the individual — that of the 
Latin nations and most others on the 
family. The former cultivates inde- 
pendence, manliness and courage, but 
at the same time engenders selfishness 
and checks and stifles the more tender 
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feelings which a community of family 
interests encourages, and which unites 
even remote relatives in a closer bond 
in such countries than the nearest 
relatives among the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. 

This individualism was developed 
necessarily more strongly in a new and 
thinly settled country. The conditions 
of life were hard, and each man found it 
difficult to obtain more tlian a scanty 
sustenance for himself and wife, and to 
bring up a family. Indeed the latter 
except in infancy were regarded as use- 
ful. The boys at an early age learned 
to work on a farm and to utilize their 
leisure hours in fishing and shooting, 
which for two hundred years yielded an 
important part of the food supply of 
each family. The girls aided the mother 
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in the various household tasks, which 
for a long time included weaving and 
spinning. At an early age both boys 
and girls married and moved away, at 
first near by, and later when land had 
acquired some value, usually toward the 
West where it was at the disposal of 
any settler who would reclaim it. They 
then began life as their parents had 
done, carrying the family traditions and 
customs westward. Full of courage 
and self-reliance, simple but prejudiced 
and narrow, having an honest but exag- 
gerated pride in their achievements, and 
a belief that their children could and 
should display the same qualities, irre- 
spective of their natures and of the 
greater competition and increasing diffi- 
culty of their life. 
The very strong element of religion 
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closely bordering on fanaticism, which 
was the superinducing motive of a great 
part of the- early emigration, for a long 
period lent a gloomy and sombre tint to 
the lives of the colonists. It was deeply 
embedded in their constitutions and 
colored their views of life. The per- 
vading influence of life was not found 
in the mild, gentle religion of the New 
Testament, founded on charity and for- 
giveness, but in the harsh doctrines and 
merciless severity of the Old. Begot 
of persecution and tyranny in Europe, 
and contrasted only with the vicious 
and profligate life of the courts and so- 
ciety of England, France and elsewhere, 
it was ineradically engrafted in the 
minds of the colonists. No interrtiediate 
course seemed possible. Always tend- 
ing to extremes, the people pushed it to 
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the utmost verge. Human nature could 
not, however, long be bound to so strict 
rules, and was inevitably inclined to re- 
bel. But public opinion was so fixed 
and so pitilessly rigid, the enforcements 
and punishments of any infraction of the 
Draconian code so radical, that no open 
rebellion took place until much later. 
Life outwardly was austere, devout, im- 
maculate in its purity. Churches were 
almost the first edifices constructed in 
the new settlement, and the Sabbath was 
entirely consumed, not in rest and rec- 
reation, but in listening to fiery denun- 
ciations from the pulpit; in long and 
confident prophecies of endless punish- 
ment for venial faults, while the few in- 
tervening hours were spent within the 
rude and comfortless home in morbid 
self-reproach and condemnation. Even 
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communion with nature in its grand, 
picturesque and infinite variety was 
most severely condemned on the Sab- 
bath, while during the week the de- 
pressing influence of denunciatory pray- 
ers and the reading of the most merci- 
less and vindictive chapters of the Old 
Testament began and closed each day. 
Recreation was considere'd a sin, amuse- 
ment a crime, mercy and love found lit- 
tle place in the life of the Puritans. 
Instead, vengeance and punishment 
were the ever-recurring refrains of their 
lives. While this was almost univer- 
sally true of the North, East and Mid- 
dle portions of the Country, there was 
some mitigation in the South and in the 
larger towns. In the latter a more lib- 
eral spirit prevailed, broader ideas ex- 
isted, and a larger intercourse with the 
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outer world softened the harsh tenor of 
lives of the citizens. While in the 
South, where there were many Episco- 
palians and Catholics, where existence 
was easier and more smiling, gentler 
and more merciful views of life and its 
objects and destination prevailed. 

If rugged and unlovely, the social 
life and the moral life of the people re- 
mained singularly pure until the Revo- 
lution, and in a lesser degree down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but was sadly tainted with the selfish- 
ness and hypocrisy, which grew to be 
perhaps the worst characteristics of the 
people. The one partly inherited and 
enormously increased by the early diffi- 
culties and incessant and toilsome strug- 
gle for life. The other also a race trait 
and fostered by the impossible and mor- 
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bid view of life taught by religious fa- 
naticism. 

Although before the Revolution there 
was a slight reaction among a few of the 
more advanced minds such as Paine, 
Jefferson and Franklin, the first leaven 
reaching the people was furnished by 
the Revolution which brought together 
representatives from all parts of the 
country, and more important still, 
brought them in contact with French 
and English oflBcers and soldiers. The 
contrast was violent enough. There 
was very little religion, and a very great 
assortment of vice and corruption among 
the English. There was still less re- 
ligion among the French, and plenty of 
vice, although in a modified and more 
refined form. Gross drunkenness, pro- 
fanity prevailed among the Englishmen| 
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together with a coarse immorality. The 
French, always abstemious and devoid 
of the great English vice, were philo- 
sophically inclined, and had very broad 
ideas of morality. And yet the oflScers 
of both nations were educated and cul- 
tured men with agreeable address and 
manners, sometimes of literary and 
philosophical tastes, and on the surface 
superior and more attractive than the 
less polished Americans of the day. 

Soon after the departure of both ar- 
mies the leaven remained and silently 
worked, though veiled and covered by 
the cloak of hypocrisy. Throughout 
the first half of the century the earlier 
standards of life, somewhat modified, 
however, prevailed, yet the practice or 
pretence of practice was gradually fall- 
ing away. Gambling, drinking and im- 
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morality began to be more prevalent, 
but were practiced with the utmost se- 
crecy, and a week characterized by one 
or all of these excesses was followed or 
begun by the long penance of Sunday. 
The civil war necessarily acted less 
upon and influenced less the social life 
of the people than the Revolution, but 
it nevertheless had an important effect. 
The close union and intercourse of all 
All classes of citizens, those of the "rug- 
ged and rural districts of New England, 
trained in the iron tenets of A mer- 
ciless faith, with their kindlier in- 
stincts repressed, their love of all that 
was beautiful and artistic crushed and 
condemned, were thrown in contact 
with the broader minded inhabitants of 
New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. The independent and breezy life 
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of the West, redolent of illimitable 
space and freedom from conventionali- 
ties, met with the restraining influences 
and elevating tendency of Eastern civ- 
ilization, while on the other hand the 
local pride of the citizens of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia was chastened 
by intercourse with men from other 
cities and various states. The benefi- 
cent and liberalizing effect of this was 
however small in comparison with the 
manifold evils, engendered by a gigan- 
tic civil war, the issue of which no one 
could see. The all pervading reckless- 
ness, the enormous expenditure of 
money, the license prevailing in Wash- 
ington, then the centre of all that was 
bad in politics, finance and private 
morals, all tended to lower the former 
standard of life and to tempt and en- 
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courage the reaction which too strict 
principles inevitably superinduced. 

After the war the daily excitement 
and recklessness had disappeared, but 
not without leaving their traces. 

As speculation grew rampant and un- 
principled, so the gambling tendency to 
lavishly squander what had been so sud- 
denly acquired prevailed almost uni- 
versally. Families as well as individ- 
uals wasted in ostentatious display and 
in all forms of dissipation, fortunes 
which had been quickly made, while no 
provision for misfortune, no forethought 
for the morrow was contemplated. 
When the evil day came, as it did to 
most, either by reverses in business or 
by the death or disability of the head 
of the house, the wife and daughter 
were thrown helpless and penniless 
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Upon the world to struggle on in the hu- 
miliation and contempt with which pov- 
erty came to be regarded. Selfishness 
inherited and existing had grown to 
great proportions. Parents brought 
their children up in luxury which could* 
not always be sustained, and when of 
age sent the sons out into the world to 
succeed with the sole capital of an edu- 
cation, the daughters, dowerless, to de- 
pend on the charity of any man who 
would marry them. There was in the 
main no foresight or economy or thrift. 
Marriages were readily made. In every 
state boys and girls could enter into it, 
with little or no ceremony, at an age 
when they should have been in school. 
But if marriage was easy, divorce was 
not less so, and became so frequent that 
it excited no comment. 
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When we consider that in addition to 
legal divorces, there was a large pro- 
portion of separations and desertions, 
and when we reflect upon the noble na- 
ture, the unselfish devotion of women, 
the maternal instinct, and the dislike of 
publicity, we can safely assume that 
more than one-third of the marriages 
contracted, resulted in unhappiness. 

Not only were the varied and easy 
marriage and divorce laws most unfor- 
tunate for the women of the country, 
but the whole social organization bore 
most heavily upon them. 

The prevalent belief amongst the peo- 
ple seems to have been that women en- 
joyed an enviable lot in the United 
States, whereas, a glance at the laws 
affecting them in almost every state, 
shows how helpless and unprotected 
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they were. They had no legal claim 
upon their parents except for mainte- 
nance in childhood. A puerile feeling 
of pride or simply disguised selfishness 
prevented their parents from giving 
them dowries, so when of age they felt 
forced to marry. The feeling of de- 
pendence upon a husband would per- 
haps prove less irksome than upon par- 
ents. Without dowry or assistance 
they had to rely on their own cleverness 
and charms to obtain a protector for 
life, with the melancholy consciousness 
that the marriage tie was no certain and 
reliable bond. 

As the father gave no dowry, so the 
husband made no settlements, and the 
poor girl usually entered married life 
with no assurance of any provision for 
herself and the children, save that which 
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depended solely upon the good will and 
good character of her husband. During 
his life these were her sole reliance, at 
his death such provision as he may have 
made. While worse than all, the ease 
with which divorce could be invoked by 
the husband, rendered the length of her 
married life uncertain. And that such 
apprehensions were well founded and 
frequently realized, contemporary an- 
nals abundantly show. The different 
systems of laws, the sovereignty of the 
States, the existence of Trusts, all 
tended to render any decree of a court 
for maintenance and allowance easily 
evaded by the husband, and in most in- 
stances practically nugatory. 

The immorality which prevailed, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities of the 
United States, was almost as great, al- 
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though perhaps less flagrant than in 
the cities of contemporaneous Europe. 
Nor had the other great vices decreased 
with the advancement of civilization* 
and material prosperity. Drunkenness 
was very prevalent. Gambling ex- 
cept in stocks less so. * And yet from a 
perusal of the laws, without a study of 
contemporary experience, one would 
imagine an almost ideal condition of 
society in the then great republic. The 
laws and regulations were the expres- 
sion of what the better elements de- 
sired, of what should have been, but 
were to a great extent and to the 
knowledge of every one, constantly 
evaded and defied. It was the old 
veil of hypocrisy, the great Anglo- 
Saxon vice ; the transparent screen 
which deceived none but fanatics, but 
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which seemed a concession to old beliefs 
and traditions, a written testimony to 
refer to in the present, and for posterity 
to cite. And so prohibition laws were 
enacted and drunkenness increased. 
And immorality was fined and punished 
on the Statute Books (in women as al- 
ways at that period and not men) and 
the victims of man's passion and bru- 
tality multiplied and suffered. 

The good which might have been ac- 
complished by honesty and sincerity, 
by the admission of human weakness 
and frailty, by concessions to the desire 
for relaxation and amusement, by 
frankly looking upon human nature as 
it is and not as it should be, was para- 
lyzed by the most unfortunate tradi- 
tional trait — hypocrisy — which clung to 
the race as the shirt of Nessus. And 
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the noblest attributes of man, with 
which the American people were so 
richly endowed, were clouded by the 
vice of vices. 



1 
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CHAPTER VIII 

There were two great restraining 
tendencies during this period. Two 
great agents for good. 

The Judiciary. The press. 

The former was a firm, and through- 
out the twentieth century, an incor- 
ruptible barrier against every form of 
corruption, and immorality, whether 
commercial, political or social. 

The legal system had remained in a 
condition almost as cumbrous, as com- 
plicated, as dilatory, as in the middle 
ages, and although there was an almost 
total lack of stability in the law, which 
formed a contradictory and shifting 
mass of the rudimentary and semi-bar* 
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barous old common law of England, 
with its most repulsive features elimi- 
nated, together with a quantity of 
statutes and special laws enacted by the 
national government and the legisla- 
tures of the different states, yet its pur- 
pose was honest, its tendency good. 
Closely united as the country was, in- 
timately associated as were the business 
and social lives of the people of the 
different states, with the telegraphs and 
railroads annihilating distance, with 
nothing but arbitrary lines marking 
one community from another, yet the' 
law and its practice were widely differ- 
ent in the different states, frequently 
most radically different in adjacent 
states. It was the more wonderful that 
a people so practical, so energetic as 
were the Americans, could be willing to 
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live under such an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of affairs, but however advanced 
and progressive in all other walks of 
life, in all that pertained to law they 
were ultra-conservative or indeed re- 
trograde. Every eifort to introduce 
more advanced and humane legislation 
was bitterly opposed and frequently 
defeated. The imcomprehensible and 
stultifying worship of that old fetish, 
the common law, was almost universal. 
As barbarous peoples ascribe their suc- 
cess in battle to their favorite idol, so 
the lawyers persisted in believing that 
the origin of their governments, the 
greatness of the nation, and the pros- 
perity of the people were due to their 
idol, the common law. They could oc- 
casionally be persuaded to patch and 
amend the battered and grotesque 
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image, but never to radically change 
and alter it. Any organized system of 
laws, any form of codification seemed 
repugnant to them. So the people 
struggled on blindly, ignorant of their 
rights and privileges as of their obliga- 
tions and duties. Under such a lack of 
system it was natural that lawyers 
should abound. Their necessity was so 
obvious, the theory of individual rights 
80 exaggerated, that the profession was 
for a long time open to every citizen 
who possessed rudimentary knowledge 
and the most modest attainments, 
and only well into the nineteenth 
century were any such qualifications 
required as were demanded in other 
countries. In spite, however, of the 
chaotic condition of the laws, in spite 
of the vast array of imperfectly edu- 
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cated and not always moral lawyers, 
the judges pursued the undeviating 
path of rectitude. They disdained to 
take advantage of the state of the law, 
the infinite technicalities which ren- 
dered possible any decision or judg- 
ment. They refused to be swayed by 
any interest or inducements which 
powerful lawyers with great corpora- 
tions and vast wealth behind them 
could offer. Their career could be 
made in the accepted sense of the term, 
certainly their fortunes could be by a 
slight timely and not even marked sub- 
serviency to a powerful organization of 
business or politics, but no prospect of 
power or wealth, no fear of hostile 
political organizations, which, however, 
elected them, or of great moneyed cor- 
porations, could swerve them from what 
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the rectitude of their judgment dic- 
tated. 

With precedents and authorities in 
the mass of rubbish for any decision, 
they followed equity and administrated 
justice, forming a noble bulwark against 
the loose morality, the unscrupulous 
propensities of many of the people. 
They stemmed the fateful current of 
political and social corruption bravely 
and undauntedly, and for a long time 
successfully. And even when it became 
a raging torrent too powerful to be 
withstood and they did succumb, a few 
prudently standing aside and grasping 
fragments of the rich debris, the great 
majority sank themselves, their family 
and fortunes in despair of the republic. 

The other great agency for good was 
the press. Widely different from the 
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judiciary it formed not a silent bulwark, 
but a great crusading force, and advo- 
cating the good, ferreting out and de- 
nouncing the evil of life. It was essen- 
tially aggressive, in the main honest 
and sincere, and although generally 
allied to one or the other of the 
great political parties, the newspaper 
preserved for the most part a certain in- 
dependence. The few exceptions to 
the rule were those which were edited 
or controlled by prominent politicians 
or men whose narrow minds could only 
see one side of the question, in whom 
obstinacy born of ignorance only al- 
lowed them to approve the acts of the 
party with which they were affiliated, 
while they denounced in an equally 
blind and wholesale manner everything 
emanating from the opposing party. 
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Not only were these papers relatively 
few, but as the public was familiar with 
the motives and objects guiding them, 
their influence was far less than that of 
their more independent contemporaries. 

By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the power and influence of the 
press was stupendous. The American 
people were the greatest reading public 
of the world, and of a nervous tempera- 
ment, engrossed in the terrible and har- 
assing struggle for existence, always 
pursuing their national God with 
frenzied haste, they had little time and 
still less the mental leisure and repose 
necessary for the study and apprecia- 
tion of literature. They thus devoured 
the newspapers and magazines, absorb- 
ing an incongruous mass of political 
news, cables and despatches from all 
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corners of the globe, stories and scan- 
dals from everywhere, and elaborate ac- 
counts of the criminal annals of the 
day. 

The dawn of the literary greatness of 
the country, which had been sufficiently 
brilliant in all phases of literature to 
augur a magnificent future, was soon 
obscured and eventually obliterated by 
the expansion into all fields of journal- 
ism. There was little encouragement 
to write books, for there was no appre- 
ciative public with the time or inclina- 
tion to read them, and the author re- 
ceived an insignificant remuneration in 
comparison with the great sums offered 
by the newspapers and magazines for 
articles or stories of the higher sensa- 
tional character adapted to the public 
taste, and in which if any literary ex- 
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cellence existed, it was due to the self- 
respect and pride of the writer and not 
to any public demand. 

In all this, however, the newspapers 
simply catered to the public taste, and 
if their contents formed an oUa-podrida 
of news, gossip, criminal annals and 
advertisements, etc., there were al- 
ways as well urgent and successful 
appeals for the poor and friendless, 
strong advocacy of all good measures, 
condemnation of the multiform evils 
existing, support for the strong and 
efficient, aid and protection for the 
weak. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The half century following the civil 
war formed the culminating point in 
the history of the United States. It 
had reached the acme of power, of 
wealth and of greatness, and from that 
period its decadence began. The peo- 
ple had emerged triumphant from this 
third and greatest struggle in its 
history. There seemed nothing left to 
fear, no danger to encounter, no new 
conquest to achieve. The active, rest- 
less intelligence, which ever character- 
ized the Americans, sought eagerly new 
fields for its display, and inevitably 
turned to the culture of the golden 
harvests, which promised such rich 
returns. 
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Where an entire people, free and un- 
trammelled from extraneous influences 
and dangers and unimpeded by internal 
obstacles, devote themselves wholly and 
exclusively to amassing wealth, where 
their aspirations tend to nothing 
higher, where their ideal is nothing 
loftier, those individuals who achieve 
the most pronounced success in acquir- 
ing the largest fortunes not only be- 
come the most powerful, but also the 
most esteemed and respected of their 
fellow-citizens, however little their in- 
telligence and moral qualities may 
justify it. Such in a marked degree 
became the case in the United States 
at the close of the nineteenth century. 
However doubtful and obscure the 
methods by which the vast fortunes 
were acquired, their possesaors held ^ 
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power greater than that of kings, and 
received a respect and homage far 
deeper and more sincere. The desire 
for distinction, implanted in ambitious 
breasts but checked and restrained in 
older countries by various ways, or di- 
rected into certain well defined chan- 
nels, had full sway in the United States. 
There was no hereditary caste, no bar- 
rier of privilege. The field appeared 
open to all, for the infinite tyranny of 
money had not become generally recog- 
nized. 

The honor and dignity still adhering 
to the high positions in the govern- 
ment, led many wealthy men to seek 
them as a crowning glory to their 
career, and the steps of the ladder 
reaching to the coveted prize were, as 
was well known, made of gold. But 
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in its lower phases especially, politics 
had become a trade, a career worse 
than others because only useful and 
lucrative to the aspirant when debased 
from its noble purpose and lofty stand- 
ard. Men entered upon it without 
knowledge, education or character. 
They lived sumptuously by it. They 
emerged from it rich. The lower order 
of politicians adroitly organized, formed 
an exchange or mart, and the votes 
they controlled were sold as shares to 
the highest bidder. The moral tone of 
the nation had become so blunted that 
it could scarcely be said to have any 
definite existence. The young citizens 
were educated to esteem money and 
money only. They daily, hourly, 
saw men of doubtful antecedents, 
vicious propensities, and brutal in- 
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stincts sought after and courted, not 
only in business, but also in the highest 
social circles, purely on account of their 
wealth, while men of ability, learning 
and integrity were ignored, overlooked 
and contemned. They learned that 
nothing is so despicable as poverty, 
nothing so ennobling as wealth, and 
they came to the conclusion by in- 
stinct, analysis or reflection, that the 
morality of modern life is bounded by 
the Penal Code. This moral decadence 
and the superinducing causes, were not 
so abrupt as to excite or arouse general 
alarm; if indeed the trend of life and 
thought did not preclude anxiety and 
alarm, but gradually developed, in- 
creased and extended during the half 
century after the war, until the mask 
of hypocrisy, the homage paid by vio^ 
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to virtue, and which at least had the 
merit of making some pretence of belief 
in higher aims and objects, was practi- 
cally cast aside, and the true condition 
of the conscience and mind of the 
nation was revealed in its open and 
hideous cynicism. 

Then the natural, individual and 
class reactions of civic and business 
virtue and honesty broke forth. The 
descendants of the older families who 
had principles to maintain, and tra- 
ditions to cherish when political and 
commercial morality first fell below the 
standard of decency, laid aside their 
feelings of sensitiveness and distaste of 
notoriety, and sacrificing their personal 
inclinations, devoted themselves to right- 
ing the most flagrant wrongs and abuses, 
calling to ftCQoupt the ipore fera^Qu 
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transgressors. But such spasmodic 
uprisings and revolts became more and 
more infrequent. It was not easy to 
touch pitch and remain undefiled, and 
justice, though singularly pure, was as 
slow and cumbersome as in the Middle 
Ages. The alternative of a quiet, tran- 
quil and cultivated life here or abroad 
was too alluring in comparison with a 
long and unequal contest in the polit- 
ical arena, the forum or the mart, with 
much of the refuse of this and other 
nations, to whom all arms were good, 
and whom no scruples stayed in their 
wild and reckless pursuit of wealth or 
of influence to be bartered for wealth. 
There was the writing upon the wall, 
more and more distinct, and the signs 
of the times were of no uncertain or 
doubtful portent to those who had 
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leisure and inclination for study and 
reflection, and were by them pointed 
out as inexorable warnings. But Cas- 
sandra is ever disbelieved, and the 
ominous portents were ignored or un- 
heeded. Had there existed at this 
period statesmen of ability and power, 
the better element of the people might 
have been aroused and stimulated to 
seek if not redress, at least a stay of 
the impending moral and political de- 
cadence. But with the war the era of 
statesmen had well-nigh passed away, 
and the era of politicians had spread its 
fungous growth throughout the coun- 
try. The old theory that aspirants to 
a political career should be better 
equipped, if not morally, at least intel- 
lectually than the average citizen, was 
disregarded. At the end of the nine- 
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teenth century the requisites of a 
candidate were first a long pocket, then 
easy principles and fidelity to the ma- 
chine. Education or experience had 
long ceased to be qualifications either 
necessary or even advisable. The poli- 
ticians possessed, as did all citizens, a 
common school training, rarely more, 
usually just that modicum of knowl- 
edge which is dangerous. Had they 
possessed more, they would have taken 
a higher, broader, nobler view of the 
duties of a representative of the people 
and of the needs and destiny of a na- 
tion. They might have read the les- 
sons history has so often repeated, have 
foreseen the impending dangers, and at 
least have striven to avoid them. Had 
they possessed less they would have 
been le^s s^lf-suffigient. Some con* 
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sciousness of their gross ignorance, 
instead of an absurd pride in their 
schoolboy accomplishments, might have 
rendered them more willing to take 
counsel and advice from men of greater 
experience, wider knowledge and su- 
perior education. There were many 
highly trained, experienced and most 
able men in the country, but they were 
to be found anywhere rather than in 
political life. At this day and even at 
the time referred to in any other civi- 
lized country the absolute ignorance of 
the vast majority of national and state 
legislators; of men holding high and 
responsible political offices would ap- 
pear incredible. Scarcely one would 
have been found who knew any lan- 
guage but his own, and few had any- 
thing but an imperfect acquaintance 
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with that. Probably not a score had 
ever looked into a work on political 
economy, and not a quarter of these 
could converse intelligently upon the 
subject. History, sociology, which, with 
political economy, would be assumed to 
be the working tools of the rulers of a 
nation, were comparatively unknown 
sciences to them. As a class, the poli- 
ticians formed the idlers of the nation — 
not the quiet cultivated and harmless, 
if not useful — gentlemen of leisure, but 
leeches, barnacles, vampires ; retarding 
its progress, dragging it down, fatten- 
ing on its lifeblood. 

In every hotel corridor, bar-room and 
street corner, they set the vicious ex- 
ample, which was proving so fatal to 
the youth of the country ; discussing in 
poor and profane English their mutual 
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chances of political preferment, profit 
and reward, concluding and dissolving 
shameless bargains, from which each 
side derived advantage and the public 
ever suffered; steeping themselves in 
moral corruption in a noxious atmos- 
phere of whiskey and tobacco, degrad- 
ing and wasting their lives and injecting 
the country with the baneful influence 
emanating from their every thought and 
speech and act. 
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CHAPTER X 

The ever lowering average of attain- 
ments and ability in the representatives 
of the people, the gradual evanescence 
of every principle of honesty, the driv- 
elling tendency of legislation, when no 
individual or party ends were to be as- 
sured, were gradually arousing the bit- 
terness of feeling at first testified by 
silent disgust, but which gradually was 
forming and consolidating the great dis- 
satisfied elements into compact bodies 
and organizations. 

The people of the United States had 
long borne greater and still greater 
burdens, prospering in spite of them, 
owing to the limitless resources of the 
country and the courage and energy of 
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the people, and had cheerfully acqui- 
esced while they were deluded into the 
belief that they were necessary. When, 
however, they gradually awoke to the 
conviction that they were denying 
themselves all but the bare necessities 
of life, that they were bringing forth 
children who were to find the struggle 
for life more and more arduous, and for 
whom they were unable to provide, 
merely that their savings wrested from 
an unwilling soil, or extracted from the 
cupidity of grasping corporations, were 
to go for the support of the idle, vicious 
and ignorant class of politicians, whose 
brains and conscience vied with each 
other in impermeability and obtuseness, 
they gradually, but steadily formed 
themselves in organized revolt. 

Closely allied in their minds with the 
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politicians were the great trusts and 
corporations. These latter composed of 
many estimable men, men of capacity 
and integrity, who individually were 
often generous, usually honest, but who 
as mere parts of a great organization or 
machine lost their individuality and as- 
sisted it, or at least allowed it to pursue 
its Juggernaut course over the bodies 
of starving workmen, wretched women, 
and woeful children, and merely re- 
garded the politicians as necessary serv- 
ants and intermediaries with the general 
government. 

Corporations and individuals had 
grown so accustomed to invoke its aid, 
to rely upon it for the furtherance of 
their interests, that they were at length 
persuaded that they were only claiming 
their rights. 
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They all contributed money directly 
or indirectly to the election of legisla. 
tors, national, .state, or municipal, and 
while despising the unclean agents, still 
regarded them as a necessary evil, and 
expected them in consideration of the 
emoluments and pay, to act as their 
very obedient servants. 

Against the governinent as thus con- 
structed, as against the devouring trusts 
and monopolies, the revolt was directed. 
It arose from three sources and assumed 
three phases. 

First. That of the educated, high 
principled men of all parties, who were 
animated solely by love of the country, 
reverence for its best traditions and ab- 
horrence and disgust of the horde of 
unscrupulous mercenaries who were 
constantly undermining by their mon- 
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strous egotism and rapacious greed the 
glorious edifice reared on the suflFerings 
and sorrows of their forefathers. Prac- 
tically untouched in their personal in- 
terests, their efforts at reform, their re- 
volt from the existing state of affairs 
was disinterested, and was consequently 
less effective than that of the other ele- 
ments. 

Second. The second class in impor- 
tance was composed of the working ele- 
ment. In cities and towns they had 
long borne the burdens of government. 
They were the poor tools of the great 
corporations, picked up, employed until 
age and use had dulled and rendered 
them useless, and then thrown aside to 
starve and watch their families driven 
to misery or vice. 

They bore the burdens of taxation. 
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they reaped none of the benefits. They 
heard successive legislatures propose 
and pass measures for their alleged 
benefit, and with pitiful hope and touch- 
ing delusion waited in vain for the 
Messiah who never came. 

Third. The third class was composed 
of the farmers. As the working class 
in the towns and cities, so the farmers 
in the country had patiently and cour- 
ageously borne the burden of taxation. 
Long-suffering as they were, they could 
not but realize that they and their fore- 
fathers had laid the foundation of na- 
tional greatness. The country was built 
from the fruits of their toil. They had 
first rendered it possible to subsist, to 
achieve a certain degree of comfort, and 
to eventually create every form of in- 
dustry. Without their conquest of the 
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soil, their toilsome production of its 
richness, no tariff would have existed, 
no railroads have been constructed nor 
commerce existed. They justly re- 
garded the increasing prosperity and 
advanced wealth of the nation as their 
work. And yet they saw themselves 
taxed to support and enrich manufac- 
tories of which the country had no 
need, for which it was not adapted, and 
which never would have existed of their 
own strength : but prospered only by 
demanding and obtaining constant as- 
sistance and aid from the government. 
The government realizing (in its un- 
fortunate state) that all wealth comes 
from the soil, taxed, to assist these hot- 
house manufactories, the farmers. So 
universal and so heavy had this taxation 
become, and so heavily did it bear upon 
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the agricultural interests, that almost 
every farm in the country was heavily 
encumbered ; most of them mortgaged, 
and a vast number even before the close 
of the nineteenth century necessarily 
abandoned. 

Happy if, with his inherent courage, 
the farmer could struggle on and 
escape ejectment for himself and his 
family; but if by chance his courage 
and persistency and the fertility of the 
soil enabled him to achieve some little 
prosperity, the great railroads grad- 
ually absorbed it by the arbitrary and 
exorbitant tolls they levied to convey 
his produce to market. He was in- 
deed ground between the upper and 
nether mill stone, and so grievous to 
bear became his suffering, that one 
wonders not that he revolted, but that 
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he should so long and so patiently have 
borne so heavy a yoke. 

There was another element dormant 
but immensely powerful by reason of 
its vast numbers, its knowledge at 
least of the power of the franchise, and 
its gradually increasing intelligence. 
The negroes numbering between four 
and five millions at the close of the war 
had gradually increased until their 
number approximated twelve to fifteen 
millions. They were a patient race, 
habituated to slavery when enthralled, 
or to tyranny when free, content with 
moderate comfort, asking only a little 
sunshine, a little ease, and a little food. 
They were far less inclined to rebel 
than the other dissatisfied elements of 
the people. Although their rights were 
either denied or curtailed in the states 
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in which they lived, yet the traditions 
and remembrance of the yoke of 
slavery bore upon them so strongly 
that they accepted humiliation as the 
badge of their tribe, and like the 
powerful beasts of burden, thought not 
of rebellion or revolt. 

The danger of the impending revolu- 
tion had first become apparent with the 
labor organizations, composed of men 
of great intelligence, of large experi- 
ence, and a certain cleverness and cun- 
ning, acquired or inherited ; and second 
with the farmers, if not less intelligent 
certainly less experienced, but animated 
by a stronger will and a higher pur- 
pose. Working independently the three 
strongest elements organized compactly 
for the time by the immense evils under 
which they labored, naturally sought 
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the most effective purpose through the 
ballot. Congress, which had hitherto 
been composed chiefly of men who had 
no object or purpose other than self- 
aggrandizement and fortune, suddenly- 
found singular and uncongenial ele- 
ments intermingling with it. The 
respectable and educated element, 
aroused and stimulated to unwonted 
exertion, sent a number of representa- 
tives from various parts of the country, 
who had no other purpose or object 
than that of the country's good ; who 
were men of the highest ability, of un- 
impeachable integrity, and marked 
common sense. Such a delegation in 
Congress was assuredly anomalous and 
totally out of spirit and accord with 
the prevailing class of members. About 
the same period a still greater number 
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of delegates appeared, representing 
purely and simply the agricultural 
element. They were not particularly 
well educated, they were certainly not 
cultured, but they were earnest, ener- 
getic and above all honest, and the 
latter quality, if not the others, made 
them equally incongruous with their 
associates in Congress. Then the labor 
organization succeeded in electing sev- 
eral delegates. These last if less edu- 
cated and able than the first class, and 
less scrupulous and earnest than the 
second, were superior to either in their 
knowledge of men and of politics, were 
practical, and possessed a certain skill 
in dealing with questions which ren- 
dered them the most valuable of the 
three contingents. The members rep- 
resenting the different classes, osten- 
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sibly belonged to one or the other of 
the political organizations, but they had 
all frankly and honestly declared their 
absolute independence of any control or 
obligation to either. 

It was a passive revolt, a silent 
revolt, more in the nature of a gigantic 
and firm protest. A protest against 
the political corruption and monetary 
tyranny prevailing throughout the 
country, and of which the government 
had become almost the passive tool. 

The three different elements, while 
divergent in their views, were never- 
theless united to a certain extent in 
their purposes, and these were the 
emancipation of the people, the en- 
forcement of a theoretical into a real 
and substantial freedom and the elimi- 
nation of the exclusive monetary ele« 
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ment which prevailed in the govern- 
ment. Unfortunately the elements 
were of the most heterogeneous char- 
acter, and could not hope or expect to 
effect the reforms which a compact, 
well-organized and well-disciplined 
body of men might have done. 
There was a natural emulation be- 
tween the members, and a jealousy not 
only between the classes, but between 
the individuals of the same class, which 
greatly militated against entire suc- 
cess. Besides which they had opposed 
to them the trained and disciplined 
body of politicians, whose whole life 
had been devoted to the study and 
knowledge of the methods and ways 
of the political life of the day, and 
who, having no other purpose than 
personal aggrandizement and pecuni- 
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ary profit, were much more zealous, 
far more skillful and more successful 
than men who were fighting in the 
main for abstract principles, and noble 
but indefinite theories. 

For none of the elements knew ex- 
actly what they wanted; they knew 
they wanted reform, they knew the con- 
dition of the country was vicious and 
corrupt, was tending toward disintegra- 
tion and disaster, but they had none of 
them formulated any plan or proposed 
action with which the other could or 
would agree. 

Although the negroes had succeeded 
in sending but three or four members 
to Congress, the vis inertiae of the vast 
body of colored voters were silently 
working. Their power and force in the 
South where they chiefly resided, was 
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becoming so great, that deception and 
intimidation, which had for many years 
been employed to keep them in sub- 
jection and induce them to blindly fol- 
low their old masters or their succes- 
sors, was finally proving abortive. 
Their rebellion was not so determined 
nor so earnest as that of the elements 
predominating in the North and East, 
that is the farmer and labor elements, 
and that of the educated class. They 
were discontented and unhappy, many 
regretted the days of slavery when at 
least each negro had a value, when he 
was cared for if sick, when he always 
found work, when he was comfortably 
clothed, well housed and abundantly 
nourished. Though proud of the free- 
dom which had been bestowed upon 
them, yet they were bitterly dissatia- 
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fied with the existing state of aflfairs. 
They saw the same tendency in the 
South which was apparent in the North, 
that is the centralization of wealth and 
power and influence in the hands of a 
very few men. These men were never 
negroes. They were never even white 
citizens whom they esteemed and re- 
spected, but either the class of specu- 
lative strangers, or sometimes natives, 
but men who had nothing to redeem 
them except their mysterious capacity 
of making money. Vast industries had 
arisen in the South since the war, and 
had achieved stupendous prosperity. 
New railroads had been built and formed 
a network throughout the different 
states. Cities had grown with marvel- 
ous rapidity; mines had been opened, 
banks had been established, companiet) 
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of all kinds had been formed and or- 
ganized for legitimate and other pur- 
poses, and there was apparently ma- 
terial prosperity, which was almost as 
extensive in the South as in the North 
and West. But the same conditions 
which were true there were true in the 
South. All this vast wealth and power 
had come into the hands of a few cor- 
porations, a few score of men ; the vast 
body of people were far worse off than 
ever before. There were no small 
holdings, no little farms, few small 
shops, no quiet little industries scat- 
tered throughout the country, but every- 
thing had become consolidated by force 
and fraud into vast enterprises, which, 
although at first in their turn owned by 
many, had come at last into the hands 
of the cunning and wealthy feWt 
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Throughout the country therefore in 
the north teeming with industrial 
wealth, thickly populated, in the West 
covered with vast farms almost as in- 
dustrious, in the South, full of manu- 
factories, with great plantations of 
cotton and tobacco, and sugar and 
rice; the crisis was at hand. 

Once more in the history of the 
world there had thus come to be arrayed 
in bitter and hostile opposition two so- 
cial forces. One very numerous, im- 
perfectly organized body, extending 
throughout the country, and composed 
of the vast majority of the people, for 
the most part of the cultivated and 
educated class, of the working class, 
of the farmers in the country, the 
laborers in the city, with the negroes, 
ii*resistible by their numbers but weak- 
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ened by their very numbers with scanty 
material resources, and great discordant 
elements within themselves. 

The other few in numbers, but with 
all the resources of vast wealth, of 
great power, with all the prestige of 
success, with infinite skill, and above 
all closely united by the same self-in- 
terest against a common danger. Be- 
tween these two there was the relatively 
small middle class still retaining in de- 
fence and a certain moral authority. In 
the latter class were comprised not only 
the working elements of all kinds, but 
men who had been lawyers, merchants, 
doctors, brokers, bankers, etc. Almost 
every one except the select few who en- 
joyed great wealth, and the sturdy mid- 
dle class who maintained comfort and 
independence, steadily growing smaller. 
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was forced into the discontented and 
revolutionary class, which was still the 
unknown and unseen power undermin- 
ing and destined to destroy the re- 
public. 

The few who became very wealthy, 
followed their assumed interests and 
joined the great capitalists and corpo- 
rations. The many who were reduced 
to poverty, more and more plainly saw 
and understood the great wrongs and 
bitterness and sufferings of the work- 
ing class, and brought to their cause 
their great experience and knowledge, 
so that before the first half of the 
twentieth century had gone by, the bit- 
ter and hostile forces and wealth and 
poverty, of luxury and starvation stood 
once more in the history of the world, 
but on a far grander scale than ever be* 
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fore arrayed in irreponcilable opposition 
and with no mediating power or balance 
between them. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XI 

The old feeling of independence 
which had so strongly characterized 
American manhood which was im- 
printed on every face, the old self-re- 
liance which every man felt in his abil- 
ity to create for himself and his family 
a comfortable subsistence had disap- 
peared. Haggard and worn counte- 
nances had replaced the old manly vigor- 
ous type, weary and sad faces met one 
at every turn. Women, always the 
sufferers, always bearing the -harder 
burden of life, had dwindled in type 
and feature and form. Ever faithful in 
misfortune, they shared the lot of their 
unfortunate friends, brothers and bus- 
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bands. Only when these in despair 
and discouragement abandoned them, 
or in a few cases from natural impulses 
were they seduced by the all pervading 
power of gold to become the creatures 
of the rich. 

Slavery far worse than that of the 
negroes before the war, serfdom far 
worse than that which ever existed in 
mediaeval Europe had bound and 
ground down the masses until despair 
induced them to revolt, hopeless as suc- 
cess seemed to be. They had grown to 
regard money as omnipotent, they had 
fought against it, they had been de- 
feated, they had died. Their children 
had fought and suffered, and in the 
last struggles of desperation, had 
deemed it better to take any chance 
of open revolt or secret conspiracy, 
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than to endure the life of tyranny 
which had wrecked and ruined their 
fathers and brothers, and debased and 
degraded their sisters. 

The efforts of labor delegates in 
Congress of the few representatives of 
the better class, had been earnest and 
efficient, but unfortunately not disci- 
plined nor organized, and not success- 
ful. The time for arbitration and com- 
promise had passed. They had been 
advocated and tried, but had never 
served for more than a palliative, and 
never effected more than a postpone- 
ment of the gigantic evil. 

Both parties now realized that a 
radical difference separated them and 
that one or the other must give in. 
Money and wealth and power were 
arrayed against despair and starvation 
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and misery. Numerically the forces 
were as ten thousand to one, but 
the one had the cohesive power of 
money, and the thousand the disin- 
tegrating forces of jealousy, weakness 
and dependence. 

It was the old and oft repeated 
struggle of the people against an oli- 
garchy, infinitely more powerful, infi- 
nitely more arrogant than any recorded 
in the history of the world. 

There arose at this time among the 
working class a man of ability, of a 
family which had distinguished itself 
in the earliest history of the county, 
which had been prominent in the Revo- 
lution, and of which the members had 
been ever zealous advocates of all that 
was good in the legislation subsequent 
to the Revolution, whose members had 
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fought in the civil war with distinction, 
who had found themselves gradually 
descending from prosperity to straight- 
ened means and relative poverty, al- 
ways proud, always independent, and 
always true of purpose and honesty to 
aid in the service of their country. 
This man with the best blood of the 
country in his veins, with the superior 
education which had been given him, 
with natural attainments superior to 
most men and of a personally earnest 
and sincere character became the leader. 
While not personally suffering from the 
great social evils of the time, and in- 
deed endowed with sufiBcient means to 
live with ease and comfort in other 
countries, he nevertheless felt with the 
zeal and the earnestness of the old 
christian martyrs the suffering and mis- 
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ery of Lis fellow-citizens, and had de- 
termined to devote himself to their alle- 
viation. 

His ability was so great, his charac- 
ter so pure, his mind so powerful, that 
he gradually acquired a complete as- 
cendancy amongst the laboring class. 
Realizing that alone it could never 
effect any permanent result nor achieve 
any lasting conquest over the smaller 
but infinitely powerful moneyed class 
arrayed in opposition, he strove to 
unite its members with all other un- 
happy and discordant elements of the 
government. He succeeded in forming 
an apparently cordial union with the 
farmers, who, honest in purpose with 
the old inherent reverence for birth 
and talent willingly accepted him as a 

leader, 
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And above all he achieved the great 
success of inducing these two classes to 
accept as allies, and incorporate in one 
great body, the negro element, which 
was now numerically far superior to the 
others, and which, endowed with the 
power of the franchise, was if wielded 
as a homogeneous mass, irresistible. 

No greater proof of his genius could 
have been offered than his uniting the 
entire colored race into one compact 
body, and still more uniting it with the 
farmer and laboring elements. 

There was now under his control a 
vast, most powerful mass of citizens 
and voters comprising at least three- 
quarters of the whole people. If the 
different elements which composed this 
mass could be held together in one 
cohesive body, its force would be irre- 
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sistible ; no power could stand against 
it, no tyranny could exist in opposi- 
tion to it, no abuse or corruption could 
withstand for a moment its sweeping 
power. 

To this great power the leader de- 
sired to add the smaller, highly edu- 
cated class, who might serve as leaders, 
counsellors and advisers; who might 
unite the discordant elements, preserve 
peace and harmony, and under himself 
lead it on to success and victory. In 
this he was readily successful. The 
presidents and professors of the various 
universities and colleges, the literary 
and scholarly men throughout the 
country, had never been in sympathy 
with the plutocracy which had acquired 
control of the destinies of the nation. 
They were only too ready to unite in 
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any movement under any leader whom 
they respected and trusted. 

The engine which he wielded would 
have been of irresistible force, were it 
not composed of the most discordant 
elements full of jealousy, tainted with 
dishonesty and lack of principle, and 
only was effective through the great 
genius and magnificent discipline and 
personal influence of the leader. These 
qualities alone welded into something 
approaching homogeneity, this body. 
His first step was to oust from oflSce 
the conscienceless politicians, and to 
elect and appoint to all public offices 
the most capable and intelligent men 
he could select. This in the course of 
a few years, in spite of the skillfully 
manipulated and determined opposi- 
tioii> in spite of the great sums of 
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money lavished by the oligarchy to de- 
feat the purpose, was successfully accom- 
plished and the government for the first 
time in many years v^ras in the hands of 
the real representatives of the people. 
Thereupon the doctrine was gradually 
formulated, and the principle estab- 
lished that as the people at large had 
opened up and enriched the country, as 
they had made the land valuable, the 
railroads rich, and industries prosper- 
ous, so they should have a reasonable 
share of the enormous profits which 
they had created. 

While they admitted that it was 
equitable and just that capital should 
bring in a fair return, and that enter- 
prise, ability, and experience should 
have a large share of the profits of all 
enterprises, there was nothing in this 
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to justify the acquisition of fabulous 
wealth and gigantic power by a very 
few men for the most part by methods 
that were largely tainted with robbery 
and fr^ud ; by men who held them- 
selves free from all liability, who ac- 
knowledged no obligations, who as- 
sumed none of the responsibilities 
attached to the possession of wealth, 
and the duties attendant upon such a 
social condition. That they perpetu- 
ated and aggravated this state of affairs 
by their trusts and monopolies, together 
with a certain family feeling which 
kept this vast wealth in the hands of 
cliques and families, while millions of 
human beings outside the pale of the 
privileged class were scarcely and often 
quite unable to obtain by their brains 
&nd hands any adequate share of the 
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great profits and wealth which they 
and they chiefly were creating. 

The theory that all men have a birth- 
right to a proportionate share of the 
profits of their labor was not an easy 
one to reduce to practice. But hungry 
masses do not stop to quibble at the 
niceties of adjustment or admeasure- 
ment, and the people under their great 
leader demanded of the powerful cor- 
porations and individuals the cession of 
their property, the abandonment of 
their rights and privileges into the 
hands of committees who were to act 
as trustees holding all such property, 
material or immaterial, and manage it 
for the benefit of tlie public at large. 

However bitter the opposition was, 
however keen the repugnance to yield 
acquired wealth, there was no gainsay- 
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ing the dictates of an army invincible, 
by the genius of its leader, by its 
numbers and by its earnestness. 

The power of money liad formerly 
often been tried and always successfully 
upon analagous organizations, and re- 
sistance had always been overcome by 
the magic of the saint seducing gold. 

Now, however, with a leader who 
was incorruptible, with a vast army, 
trained and disciplined, led by quite 
the most educated and cultivated men 
in the* country, there was no possibility 
of resorting to such methods. The 
owners of the great properties trans- 
ferred them to the committees, receiv- 
ing a fair compensation and retaining a 
certain interest. Those who yielded 
quietly were cordially received, and 
courteously treated, those who at> 
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tempted to resist saw their wealth and 
property confiscated and themselves 
banished the country with a moderate 
competence. 

Where any trust or corporation 
proved recalcitrant, the government, 
now in the hands of the people, re- 
voked its franchises, confisaated its 
property and turned it over to the com- 
mittee. 

Quietly, rapidly, and for the most 
part peaceably, the great revolution was 
accomplished, and the vast property so 
long in the possession of a very few, 
was now held by the committees in trust 
for the people. The former owners 
for the most part realizing that the end 
had come — and deeming at least an ap- 
parent submission the most prudent 
and wise course, gracefully yielded, and 
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owing to the liberality of the leader, 
obtained a reasonable or often indeed a 
large compensation. With this they 
left the country, readily abandoning it 
when they saw it would yield them no 
further profit, and sought a brilliant 
life abroad. 

The lenient policy of the leader in 
allowing the capitalists such generous 
returns for the abandonment of their 
properties, and the permitting them to 
betake themselves wherever they 
chose, was most bitterly opposed by 
the majority of the workingmen, but 
the influence of the leader was para- 
mount, and the protests were inef- 
fectual. 

A short time, however, showed their 
wisdom, and the disastrous effect of the 
ill-timed generosity of the leader. 
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The great enterprises which had ex- 
isted throughout the country, the rail- 
roads, manufactories, mines, banks and 
insurance, and all other companies re- 
quired a large capital and a united and 
efficient management. The country 
however, had been drained of its cap- 
ital, and the experience and knowledge 
of the former directors of the various 
organizations and enterprises were now 
bitterly regretted and keenly wanted. 
The committees for the most part were 
incapable of skillful, organized and con- 
servative effort. In composing them it 
was absolutely necessary to have regard 
to the claims of the leaders who had 
distinguished themselves by ability, 
self-sacrifice and influence. Added to 
the want of capital, few if any of the 
men composing the vast army had the 
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experience and knowledge requisite to 
successfully conduct the enterprises 
from which they had before been care- 
fully excluded, so that they were 
naturally, if honestly at least unskill- 
fuUy managed and failed in any way to 
prove profitable. 

The lack of confidence and security 
rapidly engendered, spread and' devel- 
oped ; farmers had returned to their 
farms freed from the mortgages, and 
were raising crops and increasing every 
element of prosperity, but they had 
found that they and all the other 
classes were interdependent. The 
negroes in the South had returned to 
their cotton plantations, their sugar 
plantations and their farms, and full of 
hope and energy were raising great 
crops, but the railroads conducted and 
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managed by inexperienced hands, 
forced to accede to vehement demands 
for lower rates, were losing money. 
The manufactories in unskillful hands 
were no longer working as formerly 
under able direction and management 
and with great capital, were unable to 
accept and pay for the cotton and wool 
and other products which were offered 
to them, as they were unable to manu- 
facture the same high quality of goods, 
and even obtain for what they did 
manufacture any adequate or remuner- 
ative price. As the railroad and manu- 
factories, so all other forms of industry 
and commerce were practically crip- 
pled, and rapidly becoming paralyzed, 
so that the farmers and cultivators and 
negroes specially suffered from reac- 
tion, and found themselves either un- 
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able to move their crops, or if they 
could move them were unable to obtaiu 
any such price as would compensate 
them for their labor. 

Confidence and security were rapidly 

dispelled^ land lost its value, manufac- 

« 

tories were obliged to close, railroads 
were no longer run, and the rapid 
spread of want and misery alarmed and 
dismayed the people. 

Idleness and vice springing up with 
incredible rapidity undermined the 
social fabric. The worst elements 
rapidly rose to the surface. The mag- 
nificent organization which had accom- 
plished so much and which had only 
failed through a mistaken and perhaps 
a too generous pplicy, fell apart into a 
thousand discordant and dissenting ele- 
ments. The great leader himself, with 
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his most trustworthy lieutenants, in 
spite of his undoubted integrity, his 
purity of character and ability, was 
slain in a popular tumult, meeting with 
heroic courage the inevitable fate of 
popular leaders, while a thousand dema- 
gogues and leaders in various states 
obtaining control of greater or less 
bodies of men, assumed for a while a 
leadership which they misused either 
through cupidity or ignorance, and 
were quickly deposed until the country 
distracted, distressed and impoverished, 
gradually drifted into a state of anarchy. 

> 

The West declared itself independ- 
ent from the East, shutting itself out 
from the seaboard and the possibility of 
an outlet for its products, the South 
again separated from the North and the 
Pacific coast joining in a federation of 
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certain South American states com- 
pleted the disintegration so that the 
country was split up into three or four 
helpless and powerless nations. Even 
these in their turn were divided and 
subdivided into separate governments 
and municipalities. 

Every form of tyranny coexisted. 
There was nowhere order nor stability 
of purpose. Every one who could, 
fled from the country. Trade, indus- 
try, and commerce could scarcely be 
said to exist, until the country, weary 
with confusion and disorder, drifted 
into moral and mental apathy and stag- 
nation. 

And the shattered and sparse ruins 
of the splendid cities, alone attests the 
wealth and power of the nation. The 
seas are no longer ploughed by the 
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argosies of commerce; the land no 
longer traversed by highways of iron. 
The thousand upon thousand of fac- 
tories no longer ply, and once fruitful 
farms are fast reverting to the primeval 
condition of waste and woodland, while 
the scanty and impoverished descend- 
ants of a race of sovereigns lead to 
pasture their flocks and herds, sole rem- 
nants of their former wealth, far ex- 
ceeding the dreams of alchemist of old. 
And now of the splendid * cities once 
filled with the superb palaces devoted 
to business, with the gorgeous resi- 
dences, once crowded with the art 
treasures of the world — always alas 
bought — never indigenous to the soil, 
we can see but crumbling ruins. We 
wander, awed and oppressed, through- 
out what was once the metropolis of 
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the West — ay of the world— and we 
find nothing. The solemn temples, 
shattered yet majestic, of Thebes — the 
soaring columns, the wrecked palaces of 
Nineveh, the graves of (Persepolis) ten- 
anted by the tawny lion, the Acropolis 
wailed by the night owl ; — give at least 
some idea of what they and their cities 
and country were. New York has left 
nothing. Oh, that something had re- 
mained. One monument suggestive of 
the greatness of the nation that is dead. 
But we seek in vain. In vain among 
the crumbling stones devoid of foriri, 
in vain among the shrines of religion, 
the palaces of pleasure, and saddest, 
still longingly search, longingly look 
for some epic, some poem — an ode, 
surging down through the long-drawn 
aisles of time, reechoing through all 
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Eternity, a whisper ever telling us of 
the heroism of the grandeur of an ex- 
tinct race. Nothing — nothing remains 
of its grace, of its beauty, of its 
courage, of its superb manhood — but 
the Declaration of Independence. 



END 
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The King: in Yeilow< 

BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 



gOmuiid "The aathoi is a genius without a Hying emeyL 
villa so far as I am aware, in his peculiar fleldC Jft 

Is a masterpiece. . • • I have read many portions sevi* 
oral times, captivated by the unapproachable tints of tha 
painting. None but a genius of the liighest order oouli 
oo such work." 

N* Y, Commercial ' The short prose tale should be a syn* 
Advertiser thesis ; it was the art of Edgar Foe, 

it is the art of Mr. 0]iambers. . • . His is beyond Ques- 
tion a glorious heriUhge* ... I fancy the book wUl 
create a sensation ; ... in any case it is the most 
notable contribution to literature which has come from an 
American publisher for many years ; and fine as the ao* 
oompllshment is, ' The King in Yellow * is large in promiiBe. 
One has a righli to expect a great deal from an autlior at 
this calibre.^' 

Times- **The most eccentric little volume of its (little) 
Herald day. *The King in Yellow* is subtly fascinat- 
ing, and compels attention for its style and its wealth of 
strange. Imaginative force." 

Sew York **Mr. Robert W. Chambers does not have a 
rimes system to wo^rk up to ; he has no fad, save 8 

tendency to jrrite about the marvelous and the impossible; 

painting pictures of romance that have a wild inspiration 

about them. Descriptive powers of no mean Qusuity are 

perceptible in this volume of stories.'* 

riie N. Y. ** Mr. Chambers has a great oommana of 
World TFords; he is a good painter. His situations 

are most delicately touched, and some of his descriptions 
are exquisite. He writes like an artist. He uses colors 
rather than ideas. . . . The best drama in the volume 
means madness. The tenderest fancy is a sad mirage. 
. • • 'The King in Yellow* is a very interesting oontrl* 
bution to the present fund of mateiio-mysticlsm. • . • 
To read Mr. Chambers* little book is to escape from the ac 
tual on poetical wings.** 

Minneapolis **They have a mysterious, eerie air aXmil 
Tribune them that is apt to stimulate the resAar^ 

curiosity.*' • 

Plilladelphla ** Charming, delicate, skillfal, vivid." 
Times 

Philadelphia ** Expected to make a sensation, charmliig^ 
Item full of color and delicately tinted.'* 

Cleveland * It is wondrous strong, dramatic, full of coloi', 
Gazette weird, uncanny, plctiuresque, and yet a gOflC 

of exquisite coloring, dreamy, symbolic, exiting.*' 

Detroit " * The King in Yellow * compels attentloii.** 
Journal 

l>enver ** Treated in a most fasdnatlng we9\ W«M 
"" aoysterious, powerfoll**, 



FATHER STAFFORD 

BY ANTHONY HOPE, 

Ike floU Remarkable m Mr. Hope^e Storieii 



SmcapoUa *<Tlil8 story Is in tbe eennlne Hope stylo 
bune and for tliat reason wiU be widely read** 

Pabllo Ledsert ** ' Father Stafford " is extremely clevert 
Fblladelphia a b61d privateer venturing upon the 

high seas.** 

flaaFranoisoo ^ It Is a good story, the strong parts of 
Chronicle which are the conflict between love and 

conscience on the part of a voung Anglican priest. The 
charm of the book, however, lies in the briskness of the dia- 
logue, whichis as finely flnisLed as any of Hope's novels.** 

HashvUle "'Father Stafford* is a charming story. The 

Banner whole book sustains the reputation that An* 

thony Hope has made, and adds another proof that as a 

portrayer of characters of sharp distinctness and indivld« 

nality, he has no superior.'* 

flrenlngr ** A writer of great merit • • . Mr. Hope's 
Wisconsin work has a quality of straightforwardness 

that recommends it to readers who have grown ^ed oi 

the loaded noveL** 

Phlllipsbnrflr ** This is considered by his critics to be one 
journal of the strongest, most beautiful and In- 

teresting novels Mr. Hope has ever written. There is nol 
a dull line in the entire volume." 

Amusement **The dialogue is bright and worldly, aa4 
Gazette the other characters do not suffer because 

so prominent Is the hero ; they are well drawn, and quite 

oat of the ordinary." 

▼anlty, "A very interesting narrative, and Mr. Hope 
Kew York tells the story after that fashion which he 
would seem to have made peculiarly his own." 

Kansas City ** There Is something more than the romance 
Jonmal of the action to hold the reader's mind. U 

is one of the author's best productions." 

Every Saturday* ** Anthony Hope is a master of dialogne, 
Blgrln, 111* and to his art in this particular is due 

me enticing interest which leads the reader on from page 

to page." 

Hebrew ** The strife between the obligation of a vow of 

Standard celibacy and the promptings of true love are 

vividly portrayed in this little book. . • . It contains aa 

a<hnirable description of English country life, and is well 

written." 

Boston Daily "It has enough of the Oharm of the aa* 
COobe thor's thought and style to Identfly It 

dNweoterlstSOf and make it very pleasing." 
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WORKS. 



Captain King is acknowledgcj to be with- 
out a peer in his chosen field, which he indus- 
triously cultivates. There has for some years 
been a steadily increasing demand for his 
army stories, and if it were put to a vote to- 
day, as to the most popular American novelist, 
the name of Captain King would undoubtedly 
be found among the leaders. 
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Choice Literature. 



The following Copyrighted Novels, published at soc 
per copy, are now sold at 25c each. 

MISS DEVICRBUX OF THB MABIQUITA. By R. H. SftTSgS. 

FACING THTTi FI^AO. By Jules Terne. 

HOW WOM£N IX>TE. By Max Nordau. 

IN THE OliD CflATK AU. By Richard Henry Savage. 

SOME WOMEN AND A MAN. By WilUam J. I«ooke« 

/JL DAUGHTER OF JUDAS. By Richard Henry SaT»S«* 

'3HJR I4AND OF PROMISE. By Paul Bonrget. 

:I*HE FITTING HAIiCYON. By RicHard Henry Savage. 

^J:HE charlatan. By B. Buclianan and Henry Marmy. 

THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. By Richard Henry Saiwugmt 

THE ANARCHIST. By Richard Henry Savage. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE KING. By Alien. 

FOR LIFE AND LOVE. By Ricbard Henry 8avag«b 

^A MONK OF CRUTA. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

XIFE AND SERMONS OF DAVID SWING. 

THE MASKED VENUS. By Richard Henry Savage. 

TEnS FATiLEN RACE. By Austyn Granville. 

A YOUNG LADV TO MARRT, and other French Ctori«il 

SWEET DANGER. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

THE SFIOZB OF TRUXILLO. By Richard Henry afATftfiO 

HAWAIIAN LIFE. By Charles Warren Stoddard. 

AFTER MANY TEARS-Poems. By R. H. Savaga 

IN THE DAY OB BATTLE. By J. A. Steuart. 

OABIPAIQNS OF CURIOSITY. ByE.L. Banks. 
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ODD FOLKS. By Opie Bead. 

A MOUNTAIN OP GOLD. By Willis SteelL 

ONE OF EARTH'S DAUGHTERS. Ellen Roberta 

THE PASSING OF ALiIX. By Mrs. Marjorie l»aui 

XjUNAR CAUSTIC. By Charles H. Robinson. 

THE PAIjMETTO. By F. S. Heffernan. 

IMOLA. By F. S. Heffernan. 

UTOriA. By Fran It Rose water. 

BLACK FRIDAY. By Thomas B. Connci y. 

AIjIj the DOG'S FAULT. By Thos. B. Coimcry. 

THE 3IALACHITE CROSS. By Frank Norton. 

A FASCINATING SINNER. By Delta. 

HYPNOTISM. By Jules Claretie. 

KERCHIEFS TO HUNT SOULS. Amelia Fytch©. 

I'HE FORTUNES OF MARGARET "WELD. 

By S. 31. H. G 

A JOURNEY TO VENUS. By G. W. Pope. 

PAOLA CORLETTI. By Alice Howard Hilton. 

two STRANGE ADVENTURERS. By Cornwallis. 

MY SPANISH SWEETHEART. By F. A. Ober. 

THE CAPTAIN'S ROMANCE. By Opie Read 

THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. By Fawcett. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Hughes* 

KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. 

MICAH CLARKE. By A. Couau Doyle. 

THE SIGN OF THE FOUR. By Doyle. 

SPORT ROYAL. By Anthony Hope. 

FATHER STAFFORD. By Anthony Hope. 

THE BONDMAN. By Hall Caine. 

THE MINISTER'S WEAK POINT. By MaoluiV. 

AT LOVE'S EXTREMES. By Thompson. 

BY RIGHT, NOT LAW. By R. H. Sherard. 

IN DARKEST ENGLAND. By General Booth. 

PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK. 

HEALTH AND BEAUTY. By Emily S. Bontoiu 



Neeiy^s Prismatic Library 

Gilt Top, - Fifty Cents. 



••1 KNOW OF NOTHING IN THE BOOK LINE THAT 
EQUALS NEELY'S PRISMATIC LIBRARY FOR ELEGANCB 
AND CAREFUL SELECTION. IT SETS A PACE THAT 

jOTHBRS WILL NOT EASILY EQUAL, AND NONE SUR- 

fPASS."— B. A. BOBINSON. 

SEVEN SMILES, AND A FEW FIBS. By Thomas J. 
Vivian, with full-page illus. by well-known artists. 

A MODERN PROMETHEUS. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
helm. Illustrated by H. B. Mathews. 

THE SHACKLES OF FATE. By Max Nordau. 

SOAP BUBBLES. By Max Nordau. 

A BACHELOR OF PARIS. By John W. Harding. 

With over 50 illustrations by William Hofaker. 

MONTRESOR. By Loota. 

REVERIES OF A SPINSTER. By Helen Davie^. 

THE ART MELODIOUS. By Louis Lombard. 

THE HONOR OF A PRINCESS. F. Kimball Scribner. 

OBSERVATIONS OF A BACHELOR. Louis Lombard. 

iGNQS IN ADVERSITY. By E. S. Van Zile. 

^NOBLE BLOOD AND A WEST POINT PARALLEU 
f By Captain King and Ernest Von Wildenbruch. 

TRUMPETER FRED. By Captain King. Illustrated. 

FATHER STAFFORD. By Anthony Hope. 

THE KING IN YELLOW. By R. W. Chambers. 

IN THE QUARTER. By R. W. Chambers. 

A PROFESSIONAL LOVER. By Oyp. 

BIJOU'S COURTSHIPS. By Gyp. Translated by 
Kaiherine Berry di Z6riga. Illustrated by H. B. 
Axtell 

A CONSPIRACY OF THE CARBONARI. 

By Louise Muhlbac^* 
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IN STRANGE OOMPANir. By Guy Boothby. ; 

(With Aill-pa£^e half-tone Illustratioiuk^f 
RENTED— A HUSBAND. By Voisin. 

THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMEBE. 

By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 

A WOMAN'S MISTAKE, or, ON A MARGIN. 

By Julius Chambenu 
THE ONE TOO MANY. By Mrs. Iiynn Liiaton. 

THE FAT AND THE THIN. By E mile Zola. 

AT MARKET VAIiUE. By Grant Allen. 

RAGHEIj dene. By Robert Buchanan. 

THE MINOR CHORD. By J. M. Chappie. 

BOSS BART. By J. M. Chappie. 

THE GATES OF DAWN. By Fergus Hume. 

NANCE, A KENTUCKY BEXiIiE. By Greene. 

BITTER FRUITS. By M. Caro. (Fully Illustrated^ 

ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? 

By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

NYE AND RIIiEY'S WIT AND HUMOR. 

BILiIi NYE'S SPARKS. 

liOVB AFFAIRS OF A WORIjDIiY MAN. 

By Maibello JnstioOc 

IjOVE LETTERS OF A WORL.DL.Y AVOMAN. 

By Mrs. W. K. ClifforiL 
WAS IT SUICIDE? By Ella Whcclcr Wilcox. 
CIjAUDEA'S ISLAND. By Esme Stuart. 

WEBSTER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

(Illustrated.) S50 Pag:es. 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. 

By Thomas Cobb. 
SACRIFICED IjOVE. By Alphonse Daudet. 
THE MAHARAJAH'S GUEST. By Indian Exile. 
THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. 

By Edward S. Van Zile. 
MARK TWAIN, HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
THE MAJOR IN WASHINGTON. 
SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. . By Emil;' « ii<»..*«^ 
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THE EMBASSY BAIL. 

By Yirginla Bosalie Coxe. 

TBUE TO THEMSELTES. 

By Alex. J. G. Skene, M. D., LL. D. 

THE BASGAL GLUB. By Julius Gbamlbers. 

Fully Illustrated by J. P. Burns. 

ISIDBA, THE PATBIOT DAUGHTEB OF 
HEXIGO. By WUlis Steell. 

THE MILLS OF GOD. By Helen Dairies. 

Author of ** Reveries of a Spinster." 

PETBONILLA, THE SISTEB. 
By Emma Homan Thayer. Fully niustnted. 

CJKANIA. By Gamille Flammarion. 

Profusely Illustrated with half-tone engravings. 

A GABBISON TANGLE. Gapt. Ghas. Hing. 

FORT FRAYNE. By Gapt. Ghas. King. 

A SON OF MABS. 
A BAR SINISTER.' 

A GODDESS OF AFBIGA. 
MASKED IN MYSTERY. 
HER RESCUE FROM 

THE TURKS. J 
A NEW ARISTOCRACY. By Birch Arnold. 

MARJORY MOORE'S LOYERS. 

By Adeline Sergeant. 

A BACHELOR OF PARIS. J. W. Harding. 

Fully Illustrated by William Hofaker. 

BILL NYE'S REMARKS. 150 niustratiooa. 
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AMELIA E. BARR'5 WORKS. 

THUS BUNS THE WORLD AWAY. Cloth, •!.»«. 
WAS IT BIGHT TO FOBGITE ? Cloth, 81.»S. 

OPIE READ'S WORKS. 

ODD FOIiKS. Cloth, 91.00 ; paper, 25c. f 

THE CAPTAIN'S BOMANCE. Cloth, 81.00 ; paper, JI0«. 

CAPT. CHARLES KINO'S W0RK5. 

FOBT FBAYNE. Cloth, 81.25,; paper,' 50o. 
AN AB1>1Y WIFE. Cloth, 81.25. 32 full-pasre IHfutratlons. 
A GAKUISON TANGI^K. Cloth, 81.25 ; paper, 50c. 
NOBLE BLOOD AND A WEST POINT PABALLEL. 60o. 
TBUMPETEB FBED. 50c. With full-page Illastrations. 

MAX NORDAU'S WORKS. 

THE AILMENT OF THE CENTUBY. Cloth, 82.00. 

THE S HACKLES OF FATE. Gilt Top, 50o. 

HOW WOMEN LOVE. Cloth, 81.25. 

THE BIGHT TO LOVE. Cloth, 81.60. 

THE COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. Cloth, 81.60. 

SOAP BUBBIiES. OUt top, 50o. 



AN ALTBUIST. By Onida. Gilt top, 81.00. 

CHEIBO'S LANGUAGE OF THE HAND. Sixth Sditl*n, 

8^.50. 
IF WE ONLY KNEW AND OTEmB POEMS. By Chf^tro. 

C^oth, 50c. 
THE B A CHELOB AND THE CHAFING DISH. By De«hlev 

^Yelsh. niustrated. Cloth, 81.00. 
THE LAND OF PBOMISE. By Paul Bourget. Fnll^ aia» 

trated. Cloth, 81.00 ; paper, 25c. 
NEELY».H HTSTOBY OF THE PABLIAMKNT OF BELI€» 

IONS. Over 1,000 pages, folly illustrated, 82.A0. 
DB. CABLIN*S BECEIPT BOOK AND HOUSEl^OLlv 

PHYSICIAN. Cloth, 81.00 ; paper, 50c. 
LIFE AND SEBMONS OF DAYID SWING. Cloth, ^1.60; 

paper, 50c. 
GIVING AND GETTING CBEDIT. By F. B. Go<^<tftrd. 

Cloth, 81.00. 
THE /. r.T OF SELLING. By F. B. Goddard. 50o. 
1. JOUBNEY TO VENUS. By G. W. Pope. Cloth, 81.00« 

pnjior, 26o. 
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Cloth, 81.00; paper, 25c. 
FACIKa THE FLAG. By Jules Verne. Cloth, ^1.00. 
THAT EUB ASIAN. By Aleph Bey. Cloth, 81.26. 
COBNSacSTONES OP CIVILIZATION. Union C^^lege 
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WASHINGTON, OB THE BEVOLUTION. A dram;», by 
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Cloth, $1.25. 
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$1.25. 
A NEW STORY by Capt. Chas. King. Cloth, $1.25. | 
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with full-page illustrations by well-known artists. 

Cloth, gilt top, 50c. 
DAVENPORT'S CARTOONS. By Homer Davenport. 
THE RASCAL CLUB. By Julius Chambers. Fully illus- 
trated by J. P. Burns. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50c. 
THE MILLS OF GOD. By Helen Davies, author ok 
'• Reveries of a Spinster." Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50c. 
AMONG THE DUNES. By Mrs. D. L. Rhone. Cloth, $1.25. 
THE AILMENT OFTHECENTURY Max Nordau. Cloth, $2. 
A SON OF MARS. By St. George Rathborne, author 

of "Dr. Jack." Cloth, $1 00; paper, 50c. 
PETRONILLA, THE SISTER. By Emma Homan Thayer. 

?ully Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50c. 
iJONGS OF THE WINGS. Minnie Gilmore. Cloth, $1.25. 
URANIA. By Camille Flammarion. Profusely lUus* 

trated. Cloth, $1 .25 ; paper, 50c. 
A GUIDE TO PALMISTRY. By Mrs. Eliza Easter-Hen- 

DEKSON Cloth, $1.00. 

TRUE TO THEMSELVES. A Psychological Study. By 

Alex. J. C Skene. M.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.25 
ODD FOLKS. By Opir Read. Cloth, $1.00. 
LUNAR CAUSTIC;. By Charles H. Robinson. Paper. 250. 
UTOPIA. By Frank Rosewater. Paper, 25c. 
BLACK FRIDAY. By Thomas B. Connery. Paper,- 25c. 
ALL THE DOG'S FAULT. By Thos. B. Connery. Paper, 25c. 
THE MALACHITE CROSS. By Frank Norton. Paper, 25c. 
ONEOF EARTH'S DAUGHTERS. Ellen Roberts Paper, 25c. 
THE PASSING OF ALIX. Mrs Mar jori^: Paul. Paper, 25c. 
A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. By Willis Steell, P&per, 25c, 
ISIDRA, By Wilus STEEix^^^aper, 50c 
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f^CjfV^ Fot f^Y-nhtt ytan aade oa hoaof, loU on 

|?^S| mcrltj«Jtj«J»TheK ate ovtr t»,OOD RfcPtafl 

o/l V3 Ranw in Ibt homes of the bt* mu sical peo^fc 

C'n^^^ ia Baton and vidnttyi the murical ccnttt <rf 

nian lhl« country, and the McPha il t » cndoned by 

«uch eminent nmridam afcl*J«J*J*J»J«J«J*J l 

CARL 2ERRAHN CARLYLE PETER51LEA 

T. ADAMOWSKl JOHN K. PAINE 

LOUIS C. ELSON PEUX WINTERNITZ 

We believe we make tlw hest piano that moner 
and experience can put together, and that we 
offer in the McPhail Piano, an instrtunent sec- 
ond to none in the country Jt'I'he7 ^'^ ^ i^^^ pc~ 
feet as pianos can bcj*We invite your correspond- 
ence and we will ship a piano to any point in the 
United States and if the piano is not satisfactory 
h can be returned to us without a dollar of expense 
to yotut^Send for catalojrue and printed matter. 

A. n. HcPHAIL PIANO CO. 

786 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 



